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A Christmas Offer 


KVERY SUPERINTENDENT, every principal, every board 


of education, ev I"\ chool library, and most t 


eachers ought 


to own every one of the doz n volumes named helow. Look 


over the list of authors, each of them an acknowledged author- 


ity in his own field. Read the titles, and observe the variety 


of subjects reneral and special methods, sat 


itation, rural 


education, study-supervision, the history of education, child 


psychology: it would be hard to think of a more comprehen- 


sive or attractive list of edueational titles. 
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Bagley: Craftsmanship in Teaching 

Curtis: The Play Movement and its 
Significance 
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Graves: Great Educators of Three 
Centuries 

Hart: Educational Resources of Village 
and Rural Communities 
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Howell: Foundational Study in the Peda- 
gogy of Arithmetic 

Jones, Leary, and Quish: Teaching Children to Study 

McKeever: Outlines of Child Study 

McMurry: Special Method in Elementary 
Science 

McMurry: Method of Teaching Primary 
Reading 

Phelps: Teaching in School and College 
(new edition) 

Taylor: Principles and Methods of 


Teaching Reading 


Retail Price Retail Price 


until! Jan 
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1.20 
-80 
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1.00 


-80 


-60 


1.00 


1.00 


14.38 


7 after Jan. 1 
$1.40 


1.80 
1.60 


1.40 
16.90 


We will send the above educational library, postpaid, to any ad- 
dress for $10.00, our offer remaining in effect until Feb. 1, 1920. 


Send orders, with check or money order, to our nearest branch 


office. 
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“The Blue Arithmetics’”’ 


HE arithmetics that never 
grow old and never lose 
their hold on both pupils 

and teachers. From time to time 
they have been revised to accord 
with modern thought and con- 
ditions but their teaching qualities 
are perennial. 
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Patented ) possessed no other. Example 
Mechanical means of handling the slides. 
which does away with the old ar tequated lan 
tern-slide holder and at the same time gives 
a ‘‘ dissolving effect’’ on the screen, unat- 
tained with other outfits except by using 
two Stereopticons Ole ibove the other 
One Spencer Delineascope does it ss 
Spencer Delineascope, Mode! 3, for both lantern slides 
New Booklet K*10 Just Ready and ovaque objects 
Price, $150.00 
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One Cent Size. 3x3}. For 30 or more 
Two Cent Size. 5}x8. For 15 or more. Assorted 
as desired 
(Please notice the price of each size 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 7x9. Twocents 
each for 15 or more. Send 50 cents for 25 common 
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CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature illustrations and 3 pik ture® 
for a dime Please do not send for the cata- 
logue without sending the dime 
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ACADEMIC PROBLEMS! 
ECONOMIC CONDITION OF THE PROFESSION 
‘OREMOST in urgency and gravity among 
problems now confronting our eolle ves 


and universities is one to which this asso- 


ion has hitherto, perhaps mistakenly, 


little or no eonsideration. Though 


riven 


committees were already so numerous 
at the beginning of this year that their des 


rnations all but exhausted the English 


alphabet, there had been none appointed to 
deal with the question of university salar 


s and ceneral economic condition 


with the 


profession; and the existence of a 
special committee on pensions and insur 
was rather the enforced consequence 

of certain unexpected developments outside 


association than a spontaneous growth. 
| se facts express, | think, the spirit and 


. 
led 


have 


purpose which to the organization of 


been responsible for 
ts steady growth in numbers. But a situa 
tion has arisen which makes it impossibl 
that this, the only general professional so- 

ety of university teachers, should any 
the of the 


eacher’s ealling. The long-continued and 


nger ignore economic side 
steady rise of prices, greatly increased by 
the war, has as yet been accompanied by no 
corresponding increase in college and uni- 


While the eost of living 


has advanced (by the most moderate esti- 


versity salaries. 


mates), between 40 and 70 per cent., and 
the wages of skilled manual labor frequently 
qual and occasionally in greater pro 
portion, the nominal compensation of the 
1 From the annual message of the president of 
American Association of University Professors 


text of the message is printed in the B 
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Number 26] 


i is n ses remall iu 
hanged, and his la mpens : 
real wag has consequently decreased 

otten in alarming degre¢ Meanw! 
thousands of members of the professiot 
have, during the war, had exper or new 


d many have discovered 


employments, an 

their ability to earn much larger incomes 
in other eallings. At the same time ther 
has arisen a greatly i sed den 1 for 
the services of men of scientific training 
industry, mime! vernm na 
finance. The jo result of these ¢ 
tendencies constitutes a grave mena 


future efficiency 


Les. Large hum Ss Ol ng n l 
energy ana al \ ve all ly | s 

the profession through these causes; and 
it will inevitably be increasingly difficu 
recruit, or to reta men of highes 
abilities, either as tea Ss or inv ra . 
SO i0Ong as { nom rewards ot tl! D 
fession are 1! only greatly inferior 
those obtainabli n over voca ns ) to 
men of the same education and aptitudes 
but are in themselves insuft to perm 
the rearing of a family at the s lard of 
living hitherto customary even among 
teachers. 

The quest of professori salaries 
therefore whatever mav or have been 
true of 1 ! longer neerns merely 
private interests of teachers has n 

» be [ noos yoras W iretu Or 
sideratiol among til mos I i and 
most pregnant ques s of general socia 
pol f nat this 1s 1 rt nerally 
recognized ul i irge me! 
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means that the public at large remains in- 
eredibly oblivious of the part played by 
knowledge in the 
life. Back of almost 


all the material wealth by which the twen- 


exact scientific entire 


economy of modern 
tieth century, in western Europe and Amer- 
the fifteenth or 
century, stands the work of the inventor; 
and back of all the 
stands that of the investigator of natural 


ica, surpasses sixteenth 


the work of inventor 


laws. Captains of industry may ‘‘organ- 
ize,’’ and ‘‘labor’’ may toil; but not all the 
‘organizing ability’’ in the world, nor all 
the sweat of countless myriads of toilers, 
could have effected the transformation of 
the external conditions of human existence 
which has taken place within the past three 
hundred years, and chiefly within the past 
century. That transformation is primarily 
the work of the men of the laboratory and 
the study. And from no other conceivable 
source can we expect any general and sub- 
stantial amelioration of the conditions of 
human the future. A mere 


change in the per capita distribution of the 


existence in 


wealth or the collective income of the men 
living in Europe in the sixteenth century 
would perhaps have done something, but it 
would, by itself, have done exceedingly 
litile to improve the lot of the average man. 
A were change in distribution of the larger 
wealth or collective income of the larger 
populations now living in Europe and 
America, would perhaps do more, but (as 
is statistically demonstrable) it would still 
do relatively little, to improve the condi- 
tion of the average man. Such improve- 


ment on a great seale ean only come 
through increased production of the means 
of comfort, of security, of enjoyment, of 
eontrol over natural forces. And—in the 
words of a distinguished member of the 


‘‘inerease of productivity from 


association 
the use of the same given number of acres, 
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same number of hours of labor, or even the 
desirable from the same 
amount of rainfall and sunlight, and in the 


fewer hours, 
face of whatever other naturally fixed con- 
ditions there may be, can be effected, and 
effected only, by acquiring more scientific 
knowledge and using more of what is al 
ready known.’’ And not less indispensable 
to mankind than an inereasing dominion 
over physical nature is an increasing, and 
increasingly diffused, wisdom in the exer 
cise of that dominion, and in the discovery 
of the arrangements and adjustments nec 
the 
ereated by nature and by modern applied 


essary if, under external conditions 


science, men are to live together on this 
planet with a measure of happiness, with 
mutual good will, and with such seemliness 
and dignity of behavior as befit beings 
We 


all of late been forced, by the most trag- 


calling themselves ‘‘rational.”’’ have 
ically convineing of evidence, to realize 
that man’s progress in social wisdom has so 
little kept pace with his progress in phys 
ical science that the latter has done far less 
than it had been expected to do to increase 
the worth and happiness of human life, 
and has often seemed to serve only to render 
human folly the more spectacular and the 
more suicidal. In the future, then, the well- 
being of men must increasingly depend, 
not only upon the work of the analyst of 
physical processes, but also upon the work 
of the disinterested analyst and interpreter 
of human experience and of human nature. 

Obviously, then, the maintenance of the 
highest possible level of energy and com- 
petency in the men and institutions espe- 
cially dedicated to these fundamental tasks 
is a matter of the deepest concern to any 
civilized community. And such a level 
ean not be permanently maintained by a 
total disregard of the ordinary economic 
motives which influence men in the choice 
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if a profession—by compelling men who 
adopt this calling to do so at the sacrifice 
of the economic security and the future 
prospects of their children. While it is true 
that there are some men whose vocation for 
scientific inquiry, or possibly for teaching, 
is so irresistible that not even actual desti- 
tution could keep them from those pursuits, 
society would be exceedingly ill-advised to 
issume that these men exist in such num- 
bers as to provide a sufficient number of 
recruits, of adequate abilities, for the work 
of research and of teaching. And even in 


the case of those already in t} 


ne profession, 
insufficient salaries mean inferior work, 
since, as a member of the association has re- 
marked, they tempt to ‘‘ pot-boiling instead 
of research,’’ converting men who should 
be engaged in serious intellectual enter- 
prises into compilers of superfluous ele- 
mentary text-books or hack-workers at 
the routine industrial or commercial appli- 
eations of their sciences. 

Fortunately, there is no danger that noth- 
ing will be done to meet this situation. All 
the more far-seeing college and university 
executives and governing boards are aware 
of its gravity; the alumni of many institu- 
tions have already started movements to 
raise funds, in some eases amounting to 
several millions of dollars, for increasing 
salaries; and some state legislatures have 
made special appropriations for the same 
purpose. There is, however, danger that in 
many cases not enough will be done. An 
increase in the prices of necessaries of 40 
to 70 per cent. is not offset by a 10 or a 20 
per cent. increase of salaries. The teacher 
still remains far worse remunerated than he 
was four or five years ago. And there is a 
good deal to indicate that, in many institu- 
tions, a 10 or 20 per cent. increase is all that 
is contemplated, and that when this is ac- 
complished those in charge of the financial 
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management will sit down with an agree 
able feeling of having done something 
pretty handsome for the professors! It is, 
of course, not necessarily the fault of the 
executive or of the governing board if the 
constituency of an institution refuses to 
furnish funds sufficient to maintain the real 
remuneration of its teachers at least at the 
former level. But it is their fault, and also 
that of the teachers, if they ask of their 
constituencies less than is necessary for that 
purpose ; if they fail to make clear all that 
is at stake in the business; or if they neg 


at there is nothing in the 


lect to point out tl 
general commercial and industrial situation 
which renders it impossible that the sums 
necessary to save American scientific work, 
and the teaching efficiency of American 
colleges, from serious and rapid deteriora 
tion should be fortheoming. 

The issue is, it is evident, one which must 


| efforts. The 


be dealt with chiefly by local 
association, therefore, as a national body, 
ean only lend some indirect assistance to 
those efforts. In order, however, that all 
that is possible may be done to this end, the 
eouncil has authorized the appointment of 
a committee on the economic condition of 
Professor A. A. Young, of 


Cornell University, who 1s also secretary of 


the profession. 


the American Economic Association, has 
consented to serve as its chairman. It will 
be the principal duty of this committee to 
prepare and circulate a carefully studied 
and effectively presented statement of the 
facts as to the present range of salaries of 
college and university teachers of the sev- 
eral grades, as to the effect of the rise of 
prices during the past decade upon the real 
incomes of teachers, as to the inadequacy 
of present salaries in the lower grades for 
the maintenance of a proper standard of 
living, at the present prices of necessaries, 
and as to the general principles which 





should ordinarily govern the apportion- 


ment of the total salary-fund of an institu- 
tion among the different classes of teachers 

his committee, however, can not be ex 
pected 


immedi 


to complete and publish its report 


ately, though it is hoped that it may 


be presented and discussed at the approach 


ing annual meeting. Meanwhile, the sub- 


ject should and doubtless will receive the 
attention of all who have any degree of re 
sponsibility for the welfare of 
And it is to be hoped that 


funds to 


American 
universities. 
endeavor to obtain 


those who 


make the needed increases of teachers’ sal- 
aries possible will rest their case, not chiefly 
upon an appeal ad misericordiam, but upon 
fact that the 


quality of the teaching in American colleges 


a plain presentation of the 


during the next generation, and the amount 
and quality of the contribution to science 
of the wealthiest and most fortunately en- 
dowed nation in the world, will depend 
very largely upon the response of the Amer 
ican publie to the eampaigns for larger col 
lege and university endowments which are 
now in progress. 
COMPULSORY ANNUITY CONTRIBUTIONS AND 
THE SALARY QUESTION 

At this juncture the officials of a founda- 
tion established ‘‘for the advancement of 
teaching’’ have come forward with a pro- 
posal for the reduction of the immediately 
prospective salaries of the younger men in 
the profession—that is to say, of the class 
of teachers whose situation is already al- 
most intolerable—by about ten per cent. 
For the acceptance of the plan for com- 
pulsory contributory annuities proposed, 
and still favored, by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, though not now required of its asso- 
necessarily have 


institutions, will 


ciated 
that effect. 
aside for the teacher’s eventual annuity 


Every penny of the sum set 
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. 


will, in the existing financial situation of 
come out of 
dedue- 


how 


American institutions, 
There 
tion of 5 per cent. from the 


most 


his salary. will be a direct 
income 
available to him for the support of his fam 
ily and for the purchase of insurance for 
their protection against the hazard of his 
death or prolonged illness. In addition, a 
corresponding sum must be drawn from 
corporate funds at a time when those funds 
are, in almost all cases, already insufficient 
for the salary-increases now imperatively 
necessary; and the inevitable consequence 
will be the further reduction of the ability 
of the institutions in which the contributory 
annuity plan is adopted to pay their teach- 
ers adequate compensation. No scheme 
more fantastically inopportune could easily 
be conceived. To those who have already 


entered the profession (since November, 
1915) such a reduction of salary would be 
an intolerable hardship and a gross injus- 
tice; for it is certain that very few of these 
teachers would voluntarily surrender 10 
per cent. of their present income, and leave 
their families without insurance protection, 
in order to obtain for themselves the assur- 
ance of an annuity thirty or forty years 
later—or in order to enable the institutions 
employing them to compel them to retire 
If eon- 


tributions to an annuity fund are made a 


on a reduced income at a fixed age. 


eondition of employment for those who 
subsequently enter the teaching service, the 
effect will be approximately the same as 
that of any other reduction of average sal 
aries—namely, a falling-off of the average 
quality of the personnel of the profession. 
Under ordinary conditions, the question of 
compulsory annuity-eontributions is doubt 
less open to legitimate debate, though even 
the objections to such 


But under the condi- 


then, in my opinion, 
a plan are decisive. 
tions now obtaining, the proposal amounts 
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simply to a plan for the deterioration of 


teaching in American colleges. It can have 
no other possible consequence. The colleges 


it will merely 
jiminish by so much the effectiveness of a 


r universities which adopt 


given expenditure of their funds as a means 
of attracting competent instructors into 
their service. Not one young instructor in 
a hundred will regard a promise of a smal] 
annuity at the age of sixty-five or seventy 
as a satisfactory offset to a decrease of ten 
per cent. in the salary now offered him. 
Fortunately, few boards of trustees have 
been or are likely to be so lacking in prae- 
tical judgment as to fall in with a proposal 
of this character. Nevertheless, it has been 
adopted in a compulsory form by at least 
six American and two Canadian colleges or 
universities, including two of the largest in 
the United States. 
instances this step has been taken by gov- 


And in several of these 


erning boards without consultation with 
the faculties affected and without their ap- 
proval. It appears to me to be the plain 
duty of the faculties in these institutions to 
protest against such action and make every 
effort to have the question reconsidered 
after submission to a faculty committee 
and a recommendation by the faculty as a 
whole. The matter is one which, as I have 
pointed out, directly affects the educational 
efficiency of institutions, as well as the fu- 
ture character and status of the personnel 
of ur profession. That a body of men of 
other professions should, in any college, dis- 
pose of a question of this kind without first 
obtaining the judgment thereon of the local 
members of the university teaching pro- 
fession, is a very extraordinary thing; and 
if it were done deliberately, it would justly 
be regarded as a gross affront to the faculty 
concerned. In fact, however, it is usually 
done through thoughtlessness, and nothing 
more is, as a rule, needed to correct the 
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error than a simple reminder of the fact 
that the question is one which tou 
the professional responsibilities and the in 
terest of teachers. Members of this associa 
tion, however, are under an especial obliga 
tion to do whatever may be necessary 
secure reconsideration, in any institution 
where the plan of compulsory contributory 
annuities has been hastily adopted without 
a prior formulation of the faculty's opinion 
on the matter. For it is the younger teach 
ers, those who have entered the profession 
within the past four years, who will be im 
mediately and most injuriously affected by 
the adoption of the plan; and these teach 
ers are, under our present rules, not eligible 
for membership in the association. In in 
stitutions in which the situation indicated 
has arisen, the action taken by members of 
the association will be a fair test of their 
capacity for disinterested effort in behalf 
of their junior colleagues and of the future 
efficiency of the teaching profession. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 

It is abundantly evident that the war has 
given to what is vaguely called the social 
question—which is in the main the question 
of the distribution of the collective income 
of society—not a diminished but a greatly 
increased gravity and acuteness. It would, 
no doubt, have been fortunate if a social 
moratorium could have been decreed by 
some superior power at the close of the war, 
so that the resumption of domestic contro 
versies and the strife of classes might have 
been deferred until the distracted minds of 
men had in some measure recovered from 
the war-psychoses—from the emotional 
overstrain, the habit of thinking in terms 
of simple black and white, the relaxation of 
the power of inhibiting the combative in- 
stinets, the familiarity with violent meth- 
ods, the resurgence and exaggeration of the 
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self-regarding motives after their long re- 
pression, the moral fatigue—which are the 
natural consequences of so prolonged and 
bitter a struggle. But neither the course of 
events nor the characteristics of human na- 
ture permits such a postponement of social 
questions until a time when men are in a 
The 


coming years, it can hardly be doubted, will 


fitter temper for dealing with them. 


be characterized by persistent and inten- 
sified controversy between economic groups 
over the many phases and ramifications of 
the problems of distribution and industrial 
organization; and we shall be fortunate if, 
in the course of these controversies, some of 
the most vital interests of civilization are 
not imperilled. 

These facts have a special and definite 
meaning for our profession and for this 
association. For it ought to be expected, 
and it is certainly to be desired, that in such 
a period of social controversy and elass con- 
flict, a considerable influence will be exer- 
cised by the men who have given their lives 
to the study of the social sciences—by a 
body of experts out of touch neither with 
affairs nor with popular movements, but 
habituated to seeing social problems stead- 
ily and to seeing them whole, and competent 
to apply the adequately analyzed lessons of 
experience to the rational shaping of the 
future. Such an influence is bound to make 
on the whole for reasonableness, balance, 
patience, for the control of social evolution 
by disinterested and informed intelligence, 
rather than by empty ecatchwords or by 


blundering and lawless cupidities. But the 


exercise of any measure of such influence 
by the students of the social sciences—by 
the economists, the historians, the psycholo- 
gists, the political and social philosophers 
—is absolutely dependent upon one condi- 
tion: that their opinions and utterances be 
in faet the disinterested and unhampered 
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expression of their own inquiry and reflec- 
tion, and be known to all men to be such. 
And this condition, obviously, can not be 
fulfilled if the great majority of 
students of social problems—who 


special 
are, in 
their economic status, employees of institu- 
tions of learning—are in any degree de- 
pendent for their livelihood or professional 
advancement upon the conformity of their 
views or utterances to standards fixed for 
them either by private donors of funds for 
educational purposes, or by the political 
group which may at any given moment be 
dominant in the state. The general public 
is little likely to heed ostensibly ‘‘expert’’ 
opinions and arguments which it knows— 


cc 


or has plausible grounds for believing—to 
have been bought and paid for, or to have 
been delivered under any kind of duress. 

It is for this reason that the maintenance 
of ‘‘academic freedom’’ must be a peren- 
nial and essential part of the business of 
this association. It is worth while to insist 


upon this anew, because one sometimes 
hears within the association itself murmur- 
‘*there has been too much talk 
about academic freedom.’’ There can 
hardly be too much talk about it until the 
simple and fundamental principles above 


recapitulated (they have already been set 


ings that 


forth in, the two general reports of Com- 
mittee A) are recognized as axiomatic by 
all educated persons, especially by all who 
have anything to do with the management 
of universities. That these principles are 
not thus generally recognized 
Persons otherwise intelligent may still fre- 
quently be heard arguing upon the naive 
assumption that, in university affairs, those 
who pay the piper are entitled to eall the 
tune. Such persons have apparently not 
yet learned that, by its very essence, a uni- 
versity is an institution in which opinions 
are not for sale and doctrines are not served 


is plain. 
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order. They have not even seen that 
what might be one of the important forces 
making in the main for intelligence, mod- 
eration and order, in the practical solution 
of social problems, will be reduced to im- 
potence, unless the intellectual independ- 
ence and the full freedom of utterance of 
the professional investigator of such prob- 
Until, then, 


these considerations become universally ac- 


lems is effectually guaranteed. 


cepted commonplaces, it will be needful for 
us to continue both to reiterate the theory 
of academic freedom and to insist upon the 
practise of it. 

Both of these tasks require more active 
cooperation from individual members of the 
association than 
Since so considerable a part of the more or 
less educated public does not yet under- 


many members realize. 


stand why freedom of opinion and of teach- 
ing is indispensable to the performance by 
our profession of certain of its important 
and useful social functions, members should 
take advantage of suitable opportunities for 
presenting the meaning of the principle, 
and the arguments for it, in their own com- 
munities. And when grave violations of it 
occur in any institution, it is essential that 
the members of the local faculty regard the 
defense of that principle, and of all the 
weighty interests of the university and of 
society which are involved in it, as pri- 
marily their own responsibility. There is 
reason to fear that the organization of this 
association has in some degree actually de- 
creased the initiative and the sense of re- 
sponsibility of faculties, in this respect. 
Before the association was established, sev- 
eral serious cases of dismissal for improper 
reasons were promptly followed by the res- 
ignation of many members of the faculties 
affected. Now, 
occur, there is a tendency to leave the whole 
But, valuable as 


even when gross abuses 


matter to the association. 
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investigations by committees of inquiry are, 
and potent as is the weapon of publicity, in 
many cases no great improvement of condi 
tions in an institution can be safely counted 
upon, unless its teachers show plainly that 
they are prepared to defend the standards 
of their profession and the permanent in 
terests of the institution, and are ready, 
upon sufficiently grave occasions, to make 
all necessary sacrifices in that cause; and 
unless, also, teachers of good standing else- 
where make it clear that they will not accept 
positions in institutions in which seriously 
objectionable conditions exist. Freedom of 
teaching, like most of the other forms of 
desirable freedom, is unlikely to be won, or 
kept, unless those who are its natural guar- 
dians possess a certain measure of civil 
courage. 

Yet the defense of the scholar’s freedom 
and intellectual integrity—and thereby of 
the dignity and the public influence of 
scholarship itself—is not a task to be per 
formed solely or mainly after critical situa- 
tions have already arisen. For the first 
practical requisite in this matter is the es- 
tablishment of permanent procedural safe 
guards against illegitimate removals from 
office 


which shall, so far as any formal contriv 


the creation of judicial machinery 


ance may, render impossible the removal of 
teachers for improper reasons, while rend- 
ering easy the removal of them for proper 
reasons. The essential means to this end is 
that every teacher on permanent or indefi 
nite tenure shall, before removal, be assured 
of a judicial hearing upon specific charges 
before a representative body composed 
either of members of the faculty reporting 
to the board of trustees, or of members of 
the faculty and trustees in equal number, 
chosen because of their capacity to exercise 
judicial responsibility. The time to estab 


lish these safeguards, where they do not 
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already exist, is before the emergency arises 
which demonstrates their indispensability. 
If such judicial bodies, with adequate pow 
ers, had existed as accepted features of the 
internal economy of all American colleges 
and universities, most of the unhappy inci 
dents which have in late years been the 
scandal of our republie of letters would in 
all probability never have occurred. 

This, again, is a task which must be car 
ried out chiefly by individual members of 
the association acting in cooperation with 
their colleagues in their own faculties. 
Some progress in this matter has already 
been made, but it is less general than it 
ought to be and might reasonably have been 


Here, 


often, as it seems to me, disregard their 


expected to be. too, members too 
immediate responsibilities for the establish 
ment of right conditions in their own insti- 
tutions, and rely vaguely upon the national 
organization to accomplish for them what 
effectively 
loeally 


it can not either properly or 


undertake, except in support of 


initiated efforts. It is time that, in every 
college or university in which such rules of 
judicial procedure as have been formulated 
in the two general reports of Committee A 
have not already been adopted, the members 
of the local faculty should make it their 
bring about their 


immediate business to 


adoption. It will be highly disereditable to 
the body of American university teachers, 
and especially to the membership of this 
association, if, within five years from now, 
this elementary and palpably necessary re- 
form is not realized in virtually all educa- 
tionally reputable institutions. 

In this undertaking, however, enlightened 
college executives should be not less inter- 
ested than teachers; and it seems not un- 
the 
The secretary 


reasonable to count upon active co- 


operation of many of them. 
of the association has suggested that a con- 
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the 


Council and Committee A and a representa- 


ference between representatives of 


tive group of college presidents might lead 


to the formulation of a program which 


would rapidly obtain general acceptance 


by local governing boards. There has not 
been an opportunity during the past year 
for the carrying out of this suggestion ; but 
[ cordially commend it to the favorable con- 
sideration of the incoming officers and 
council. 

A. O. LoveJoy 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


SOME SOCIAL FACTORS IN THE PROB- 
LEM OF TEACHING ENGLISH! 


Ir would clarify our thinking about 


methods if we all could agree that we 
teach English primarily for social pur 
poses. Whether we are teaching literary 


appreciation and literary interpretation or 
oral and written expression, our chief aim 
is to make it possible for one mind to have 
an intimate and sympathetie understand- 
ing of another. Even though English, like 


language in general, has an important 
function to perform for the individual in 
giving shape and direction to the thinking 
process, this useful and indispensable serv- 
ice is contingent the content 
the through its 


use aS an instrument of social intercourse. 


upon which 


vernacular has attained 

If all of us really accepted this social 
aim in our work as a fact and not merely 
as a theory, we should feel the immediate 
necessity of dealing with the situation in 
new ways. For example, a clearly defined 
social aim would foree us to a reconsider- 
ation of the quantity and the kind of 
things which we expect our pupils to re- 
member. Which is the more valuable for 
a high-school student—to know the name 

1 An address before the English Section of The 
Wisconsin Teachers Association at Milwaukee on 
November 7, 1919. 
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William Shakespere and the names of five 
of his contemporaries and to be able to 

ention one production of each of them, 
or to have a definite idea of one or more 
of the great characters in a play of Shake- 
sper If we take a long Jook ahead to 
the time when our pupils are twenty years 
older than they are to-day, what will be 
the social values that attach to the lessons 
they are learning now? We can not ex- 
pect that our pupils will remember every- 
thing they are taught. Some lessons will 
he remembered only for a short time as a 
kind of seaffolding for the building of a 
creater structure of thought. Some will 
be remembered for many years on account 
of their strangeness or whimsicality with 
out any palpable organie connection with 
the usual] mental processes. Still others 
will seem to be lost altogether It is our 
business as teachers to weigh as accurately 
as we ean the values of the different 
activities in which we ask our pupils to 
engage. 

I do not suggest, of course, that ‘‘de- 
ferred values’’ should be substituted for 
‘present values.’’ What we need is a 
more exact understanding of the relative 
significance of the various things we un- 
dertake to do in the classroom. For ex- 
ample, it is worth while to know when 
Shakespere, and Milton, and Wordsworth, 
and Tennyson lived and what they wrote. 
But it is not of supreme importance to 
know these facts. The chief objection to 
high-school courses in the history of lit- 
erature is that they have a tendency to 
emphasize the less important at the ex- 
pense of the more important values. They 
tend to impress upon the student the idea 
that he knows literature if he has at his 
command a mass of information about lit 
erature. In too large a measure literary 
study at present deals with the superficial 
and the accidental instead of dealing with 
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the real and the vital. Vigorous boys and 
girls are quick to discern the sham. 

If we are to give to literature in the high 
school the place which it really deserves, 
we must exert ourselves to the utmost to 
present it to our boys and girls as an em 
bodiment of great thoughts. High-school 
pupils know little and eare less about liter 
ary form, but they do care about big ideas 
and they will make honest effort to grasp 
these ideas and to appropriate them for 
personal use. Let us abandon, therefore, 
as quickly as possible the practises which 
convey the impression that English litera 
ture deals only with superficial, trivial, 
and unimportant things. Let us present 
literature as a great social study in which 
even the most vigorous and original of our 
students many find satisfaction 

When we turn from the teaching of lit 
erature to the teaching of composition we 
find an equally strong demand for a recog 
nition of the social values. To large 
numbers of pupils composition is as un 
social as any activity possibly can lh. It 
does not correspond to any inward in 
pulse nor does it lead to a sharing of ex 
perience. Our groping for some kind of 
motivation is shown by the organization 
of courses in ‘‘ Business English,’’ ‘‘Com 
mercial English,’’ ‘‘Practical English,’’ 
and ‘‘Industrial English.’’ Teachers do 
not seem to have found much satisfaction 
in this species of differentiation. And yet, 
although the method of differentiation may 
be wrong, the purpose is vood._for it seeks 
to make the writing process alepend upon 
reasons which the pupils can understand 

Is it not an axiom that no one should 
try to express anything unless he first has 
something to express? When we ask boys 
and girls with narrow and cramped ex- 
perience to write compositions of the usual 
classroom type, the attempt is very much 
like trying to draw water out of an empty 
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well. On the other hand, the expression 


of pupils who have a rich supply of ex- 
like the full 


It has power and 


periences and of ideas is 


stream after a freshet. 
it needs only direction in order to make 
it effective. The teacher of composition 
can not do better than to assist his pupils 
in accumulating as many experiences and 
as many ideas as possible and then to pro- 
vide a social setting which will be favor 
able to expression. 

I do not make the 
that boys and girls never should write un- 


extreme statement 
less they really wish either to ask for in 
formation or to impart some information 
which they have a burning desire to share. 
Sometimes it is necessary to write when 
one has no liking for the task. Not every 
letter which we write even to our friends 
for Many 


papers which are presented before learned 


is written pure pleasure. 


assemblages are written from 


keen 


There is a cer- 


other than those which rest 


upon a 
desire for self-expression. 
tain kind of compulsion about much of the 
adults. It noted, 
however, that this compulsion 
When we do not write 


writing of should be 
is usually 
of a social origin, 
merely because we wish to, we write to 
please some one else, to pay a debt, to con- 
tribute something to a subject of general 
interest, to make explanations, or to assist 
the thinking 


publie policy. 


in guiding of others upon 


questions of There is no 
good reason why pupils also should not 
these kinds of social 


respond to same 


pressure and to write sometimes even 
when they would prefer not to do so. It 
is most unfortunate, however, that in large 
numbers of cases the only social pressure 
which the pupils feel is the command of 
the teacher. They are told to write and 
they do so in order that they may not 
incur the costly displeasure of the person 


Could 


who occupies the seat of authority. 


motives \Alow many 
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you do your best work under such circum- 
stances? Can you really blame the pupils 
if compulsion of that sort, when too fre- 
quently applied, fails to strike deep into 
that rich mine of personality from which 
alone the best jewels of expression come ? 
Boys and girls are interested chiefly in 
As teachers of composition we 
form, 


content. 


seem to be interested chiefly in 
Not long since I heard of a teacher who in 
assigning to a class the duty of writing a 
composition said, ‘‘ Now, I don’t care what 
write but I do want be sure 
to observe all the rules of grammar and of 


Fortunately, few teachers 


you you to 
punctuation. ’’ 
would be guilty of such gross malpractise 
of their profession. But while not many 
this 
consciously, do we not all follow it in fact? 
What is the meaning of this blue-pencil 
our lives away? 


would set up aim of correctness so 


ling whieh is wearing 
times do we discuss with our 
content of the 


in to us? vDo we our- 


pupils the compositions 


which they hand 
selves observe the principle of proportion 
by giving attention to the various elements 
of a composition according to their rela- 
tive values? If any one thinks that the 
eriticisms which these questions imply are 
unwarranted by the facts, I suggest that 
the 
which have passed through his hands. A 
study of this kind is likely to be helpful 
either by confirming one in his present 


he review last set of compositions 


practise or by pointing the way to better 
methods. 

In connection with this idea of testing 
our own practise I may say that our im- 
munity from tests seems to me to be one 
of the chief sources of the unsocial nature 
of our teaching. We studied 
position-writing in school and in college 
We have labored over themes for our in- 
structors and in due time we have received 
the usual stimulating or paralyzing com- 


have com- 
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ments upon our work. Finally, after 
ich travail we have been graduated and 
we have entered upon our work as teach- 
ers. It is now our turn to be instructors. 
We have served our apprenticeship and we 
assume the position of the master. For 
the most part we teach as we have been 
taught. The methods are so well known 
that I need not consume your time in 
escribing them. 

There is one particular, however, in 
which the method of the teacher of com- 
position differs from that of the teacher 
of other subjects. This difference is so 
important that it seems worthy of special 
‘comment. The teacher of science is ex 
pected to give demonstrations of his 
theories. The teacher of mathematics is 
expected sometimes to solve problems be 
fore his class. The teacher of language 
frequently is called upon to make transla 
tions of difficult passages or otherwise to 
show his practica) command of the subject. 
In other words’ teachers of most subjects 
are expected by means of their own prac- 
se to furnish objective standards for the 
work which they ask their pupils to per- 
form. How is it with the teacher of com 
position? \Do I overstate the case when | 
affirm that large numbers of teachers of 
composition never furnish any objective 
standards of their own making? To be 
sure the work of the masters often is held 
up for imitation. Frequently, also, the 
best productions of other pupils are read 
to the class as examples of what may be 
done. “These standards are helpful, “The 
use of them should be encouraged. /They 
seem to me, however, to be inadequate. 
The teacher of composition who will 
identify himself ‘with his class so com- 
pletely that he will write as frequently as 
possible when his pupils write will be in a 
fair way to become the ideal teacher of 


composition. To share the experiences of 
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the class is the best way I ean think of 
for becoming not only the commander but 
also the real leader of the elass. In all 
great enterprises the real leaders have been 
the sharers of human experienc ‘The 
Beloved Captain”’ was one with his men. 
No way yet has been found whereby one 


} 


can attain to real leadership except by 


coming into direct and immediate and 
friendly eontact with those whose min ls 
he seeks to influence. Even the President 
of the United States, when he wishes to 


accomplish certain ends in_ statecra 
leaves Washington and goes before the 
people in person. Those who have heard 
him speak need no reminder of the co 
pelling foree of the appeal in 
‘“*My countrymen.’’ 

We teachers, likewise, need to me 
down from our high places and to identify 
ourselves with the pupils in our classes 
This sharing of experience does not in 
volve any loss of dignity or of real author 
itv. On the contrary it puts our author 


ity where it belongs upon the DASIS of 


merit and of wort! If we have not the 
merit, official position alone can not give 
us the right sort of control over the minds 


of the young 

I can think of at least six good outcomes 
which a teacher may expéct from writing 
with his class. In the first place, he will 
not be likely to assign an unreasonable 
amount of writing. It is only too easy, 
you know, to pile up work for others when 
we do not have to do any of it ourselves. 
The teacher will have also a good basis for 
understanding some of the difficulties which 
his pupils have to master. If we do not 
know in a very real way the peculiar 
difficulties in a special situation which we 
have presented, we are in grave danger of 
lacking that human sympathy which is 
essential in dealing with the young. To 


write when his pupils write will give the 
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good opportunity to test the 
He will be able 
whether his teaching has been 


teacher a 
quality of his instruction. 
to judge 
clear, definite, and adequate. Sometimes 


children for failing to follow 


the 


found in our defective methods of present- 


we blame 
directions when real fault is to be 
ing the suggestions. 

The teacher’s composition will furnish 
standard of 
Some critics of the plan 
that the 
teacher is supposed to know the science of 
but 


the art of 


are adily acce ssible ob je tire 
at complishme nt, 
which I am proposing will say 
supposed to 


that 


he is not supposed to know the art well 


writing that he is not 


know writing, or at least 
enough to surpass his pupils in actual per- 
formance. I am altogether willing to con- 
cede the point that the occasional genius 
among children many be expected to sur- 


pass the teacher. I am willing to concede 


also that the older pupils, especially in 
college and university, are more dependent 
upon the teacher for instruction in the 


science of writing than for instruction in 
the art. I am firmly of the conviction, 
however, that the high-school composition 
teacher who ean not furnish objective 
standards of accomplishment for all but a 
students would 


Boys and 


minute fraction of his 
better teach some other subject. 
have 
fondness ean do than for 
those who merely know. Try to lead your 
pupils by writing better than they can 


girls of the high-school age greater 


for those who 


write. 

The teacher will provide 
growth by frequent practise in writing. 
Many of us do not grow as we ought be- 
eause we do not force ourselves to perform 
the exercises by which alone growth is 


for his own 


Our own happiness as well as 
upon 


possible. 
success depends 


that we 


our 
the 


stronger. growing bigger and better every 


professional 


consciousness are becoming 


day. 
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The best outcome of all for the teacher 


who writes with his class will flow from 
the spirit of good feeling and of good 
fellowship in the entire group. The com- 
plete identification of all members of the 
group by participation in a common enter- 
prise will make it possible for both teacher 
and taught to give and to take criticism 
in a manner that is favorable to the best 

Under such a system 
hide the 


mantle of his official position, but he comes 


development of all. 


teacher does not behind 


out into the open and does his work by 
virtue of his merit as a leader. Can 
one doubt that leadership with children, 


any 


like leadership of armies and leadership in 
public affairs, is the surest guarantee of 
high aecomplishment ? 

If there were time to spare, it would be 
interesting to show that not only the aids 
but the 
expression are social in their origin. 


English 
The 


language of the home, of the street, of the 


also hindrances to good 


playground, of the church, of the theater, 
of the motion picture is a very large part 
of the social environment of the child. It 
known that much of this social 
tends to fix bad language 


habits which it seems almost impossible to 


is well 
environment 


change by direct methods. 

In military strategy the flank attack 
and the pincers movement have been used 
effect in foreing the enemy to 
evacuate positions which he could have 
held indefinitely against frontal assault. 
It seems to me that as teachers of English 


to good 


we may expect equally valuable results by 
indirect methods. Such campaigns as are 
represented by American Speech Week are 
typical of the methods I have in mind. 
Anything that can be done to create a 
more wholesome attitude of mind towards 
the use of English by the publie will help 


to raise the standards of usage among 
pupils. To be sure we have very little 


opportunity to affect the theater and the 
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notion-picture house. We can, however, 
encourage our pupils to patronize high- 
class instead of low-class productions. 
Ultimately the demand for good things 
whether in morals or in styles will produce 
the supply. 

A full realization of the social factors 
in the problem of teaching English will 
enable us to put many matters in their 
roper setting. For example, if pupils do 
not understand why teachers are insistent 
ipon precision in the use of words, it is 
easy to show that the reason derives from 
the fact that only by careful selection of 
words can one mind make itself wholly in- 
telligible to another. The teacher’s atti- 
tude towards the use of slang is another 

atter that can be determined by social 
considerations. Too much slang induces 
laziness of thinking and eventuates in 


poverty of thought and in incomplete 


understanding between minds. Too much 
slang is for this reason anti-social. On 
the other hand to condemn all slang out of 
hand is evidence of failure to grasp the 
a slang word is the 


available tool for 


fact that occasionally 
most nearly perfect 
transmitting thought. 

Social reasons likewise govern usage in 
punctuation, capitalization, and even in 
spelling. It is unnecessary to remind this 
audience that usage has differed widely 
at different times. In fact, a close study 
of language seems to warrant one in say- 
ing that there is no such thing as absolute 
right and absolute wrong in 
Will Honeycomb had a valid social reason 


when he defended his vagaries in spelling 


language. 


by saying that he spelled like a gentleman 
and not like a scholar. In a democratic 
eountry like America, however, such an 
excuse would not be valid, for we recognize 
no class distinctions here. We want na- 
tional standards only. By these standards 
alone can right and wrong be measured. 

The influence of the teacher of English 
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reaches out from the classroom into the 
large arena of the national life. This in 
fluence will grow in effectiveness accord- 


ing to the teacher’s understanding of the 


A full ap- 


preciation of this social significance will 


social significance of language. 


aid us in determining both the content and 
the methods of instruction. It is in our 
power to give to English a leading place 
among the social studies. 

If only we think first of the social pur 
pose of our instruction and then of the 
bearing of this upon the work of social 
unification which the nation has still to 
accomplish, we shall attack our 
with renewed enthusiasm and It! Irest 
hope of success. 

THOMAS WARRINGTON GOSLING 

SUPERVISOR OF SECONDARY Ep CATIO> 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC I rRUCTION, 

MapDIso WISCONSIN 


THE FUNCTION OF EXTENSION 
LECTURES IN A MUNICIPAL 
COLLEGE OF ARTS 


OnE of the tasks of a university which 
is supported financially and morally by a 
surrounding constituency is to keep up the 
fire of popular interest in its activities. It 
may be argued that a college is advertised 
sufficiently by its graduates; in practise 
‘*nublicity’’ are found to 
Publicity i 


and educational journals is a legitimate 


other forms of 


} 


ye necessary. newspapers 


enterprise: it is a first line of trenches 
A university which aims to permeate the 
entire community may not neglect to en 
lighten it. At the same time it has a 
sensational and 


responsibility to avoid 


ephemeral appeal to the popular mind, 
and to inhibit the prevalent fondness for 
bigness, numbers, and catch-words. There 
is a Gresham’s law in college publicity: 
good 


: . 
metal of 


bad currency drives out 


quality 


ee 
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{ll the written and spoken words pro- 


ceeding from a university are devices of 


stimulus—con- 


lectures, 


communication and mental 


vocations, commencements, 


open 


announcements, and reports, culminating 
in the seminars, articles, monographs, and 
books of 


of the 


eraduate students and members 
faculties. <A devoted to 


classification could arrange a more or less 


person 


valid hierarchy of species of university 
publicity according to varying degrees of 
solidity, breadth of appeal, and discrim- 
ination demanded of the reading and hear- 
ng community. 

Extension lectures may be viewed as a 
the communication-stimulation 


What is 


the circumstances peculiar to a municipal 


form of 


process. their function under 
college? In the initia] stages of the uni- 
versity extension movement it was assumed 
that 


respect 


In some quarters extension lectures 


were in every the equivalent of 


courses in residence, and eredit was freely 
university men of 
who stumped the 


the did 


They opened up sources of read- 


offered. Leetures by 


caliber territory sur- 


rounding college ereat ploneer 


service. 
citizens, and 
the life of 


scholarship in institutions of higher edu- 


ing, made more reflective 


stimulated a few to pursue 


eation. The extension lecturers were re- 
freshened by a zest and eagerness for 
knowledge which they found in some 


localities, contrasting pleasantly with the 
indifference of the 


college. 


complaceney and 


routine student met in every 
They reviewed their subject-matter and re- 
newed their academic youth. In modera- 
tion the stimulus to the specialist of pre- 
senting his methods and findings in a 
form understandable to the layman was 
beneficial to him who gave and him who 
took. If strict conditions were adhered to 

attendance, 


and examinations 


required reading, 


the granting of college 


papers, 


eredit was wholly justified. 
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Then eame the rub. The wave of inter- 


est felt by the publhie cooled. To hold 
attention subject-matter had to be expressed 
in more striking fashion. It was dis- 


that men of 


productive scholars had allowed the quali- 


covered young promise as 


ties of popular address to wax, and in- 
writing to wane. 
the 


dependent thinking and 


The temptation directly to influence 
larger audience beyond the walls was irre- 
sistible, and a process of selection ensued. 
The 


found to be limited, their worth as teach- 


time and energy of professors was 


ers not in exact ratio to their oratorical 


amlity. Men who had the qualities of the 
public speaker—voice, force, presence, and 
most or 


field. 


chosen to vive 


to the 
favored. 


animation—were 
all of 


Small classes were not 


their time extension 


All forms of teaching face the danger of 
Ex- 


may 


obeving the law of least resistance. 


tension work is no exception. It 
move towards the plane of the newspaper 
and the and it move 
the 


advaneed intensive instruction. 


lyceum lecture, may 


in the opposite direction, plane of 
The place 
of extension work, however, is described by 
aim, not by its 


its mean or ‘‘normal’’ 


deflections. Extension enterprise in cities, 
at least in Cincinnati, is conducted under 
conditions more favorable in some ways 
than those which prevail in villages and 
Students 
Intellectual activity 


for dis- 


rural districts. have access to 
well-stocked libraries. 
is not thought queer. 


tinetion, honors, and college degrees is not 


Ambition 


absent. Professors are not foreed to un- 
dergo the loss of time and mental security 
incident to railroad With a 
selected group of students a professor may 


journeys. 


accomplish results in every way equal to 

those of residence instruction. 
Notwithstanding the possibility we can 

which 


reasonable distinctions 


An instructor faces a 


insist upon 
experience suggests. 


group of students mostly women, in va- 
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fatigue, due to school and 
Their 


rious stages of 


cupational toxins. minds have 


ittle ‘*eome-back.’’ The professor meets 
the occasion as he must Requiring more 
oncentration and sequence of thought 


than Chautauqua or occasional single ad- 
main 
work 
They inspire, without pro- 
method. 


extension lectures can not 


resses, 


tain the conditions and demands of 
n residence. 


ding an adequate ‘‘follow-up”’ 


hey arouse the normally sluggish mind 
start interest without furnishing a 
technique of inquiry. The primary aim is 
ot college eredit, althoug! this nay be 
given under specified restrictions. Per- 
pS a fair index of the mean scholastic 
standard of extension work is the grant- 
ne of ‘professional eredit’’ to teachers 
and certificates to competent students. 
A funetion of extension courses more 


than ‘‘eredit’’ is to furnish the 


‘community and the college an opportunity 


mportant 


to know one another, so that the tendency 
-. 2 9 } } 

to isolation, suspicion, and coldness may be 

forestalled. <A 


onstantly rising a little above the level 


part of a community is 

custom and prejudice, and reaching out 
for more solid and satisfactory teachers 
than the fanatic and the daily newspaper. 
To these and to persons of all classes who 
wish to resist the mental slowing-down due 
to occupational specialization, the exten- 
They are mental 
dendrites, The 
publie reached by this form of instruction 


sion leetures are a boon. 
transmitters of force. 
‘*good will’’ of a ecollege— 
‘apital which 


builds up the 
that intangible 
moves the heavy weight of every enter- 
In America one of the failures of 
the extension movement is that it has not 
penetrated the ranks of the thinking men 


spiritual 


prise. 


in the lahor-union movement. England 
can show a better record. 
If these observations are in the main 


correct, a college indorsing them should do 


several things. It should set rigid condi- 
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tions for granting credit, limit the amount 


ot extension work done by professors, and 


on the ground of their moral value 


the 


variety of classes large and small may be 


port courses financially, so that a 
parts of 
the 


uld be offer: d 


offered in v 


irious 
Courses fairly representing 
partments of the college shi 
Krank discussion of present economic, his 
t rical, and political problems should bi 


Each should be 


paid a minimum sum or give the work as 


encouraged. instructor 


part of his college teaching and salary; 
and lecturers who offer satisfactory courses 
and at the same time draw a large follow- 
ine should be paid more, according to some 


equitable system. Above all, the universal 


drift in extension activities to cheapening 
and superficiality should be fought at 
every point. Publicity should be given all 
courses equally. Lecturers should not be 
paid directly by fees of students. Con pe 


individ 


ual instructors should be cuarded against, 


tition in whatever guise between 


and uniform regulations regarding such 
items as required note-books and reading, 
provision of syllabi and the charges for 
should be observed. <A 
should have 


details of 


them committee 


or director charge of pub 


licity and all administration, 
and instructors who by reason of 
the offered. 


other considerations are not fitted for this 


person 


ality, character of work or 


form of instruction should be transferred 
to other departments. 

It is clear that the place of extension 
lectures is a mean between intensive study 
the 


immediate appeal of the popular lecture. 


in residence and inconsequence and 


Their primary aim is not university credit 


or to furnish a platform for uttering 
sensational phrases, although incitement to 
serious study and lucid explanation of ab 


The 


vive 


struse subjects may both be offered. 


function of extension lectures is to 


impetus to independent reflection by con 


ee 














treatment of fields of 
and to draw the university and 


secutive great 
thought, 
the municipality together in bonds of good 
will. In this way the university becomes 
an understood and accepted value in the 
minds of citizens, E. L. TALBERT 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE INQUIRY 


KinG Grorce has approved the appointment 


of Royal Commissioners “ to consider the ap- 
plications which have been made by the uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge for finan- 
cial assistance from the state, and for this 
purpose to inquire into the financial resources 
of the and of 


halls therein, into the administration and ap- 


universities the colleges and 
plication ot these resources, into the govern- 
ment of the universities and into the relations 
of the halls to the 
ties and to each other, and to make recom- 


and universi- 


colleges 
mendations.” The appointment of the com- 
mission was announced by Mr. Fisher on July 
9 in reply to a deputation from the education 
committee of the Labor Party. The inquiry 
is a condition of a system of state grants, ac- 
companied by some measure of state control, 
under which Mr. Fisher has promised that the 
autonomy of the fully 
Preliminary grants to Oxford and 


£504 OO each 


universities will be 
preserved. 
Cambridge of have since been 
announced. 

The Commissioners constitute one body, but 
are authorized to sit for purposes of inquiry 
in three separate committees. They consist 


of the following with The Right Hon. H. H. 


Asquith, as chairman of the commission: 


OXFORD COM MITTEE 
The Right Honorable H. H. Asquith, K.C 
man ) 
The Right Honorable Lord Chalmers, G. 
secretary to the Treasury. 
The Right Honorable Sir John A. Simon, 
The Very Reverend T. B. Strong, dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford 
Sir H. A. Miers, 


University. 


( Chair- 


C.B., late 


vice-chancellor of Manchester 
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Professor W. H. Bragg, Quain professor of physics 
in London University. 

Professor W. G. S. Adams, Gladstone professor of 
political theory and institutions, Oxford. 

Miss Emily Penrose, principal of Somerville Col 
lege, Oxford 

Mr. Albert Mansbridge. 


CAMBRIDGE COM MITTEE 
The Right Honorable G. W. Balfour 
The Right Honorable Arthur Henderson, M.P 
Sir W. Morley Fletcher, fellow of Trinity College, 


Cambridge 


Chairman 


Sir Horace Darwin 

Mr. G, M. Trevelyan 

Dr. H. K. 
College, Cambridge. 

Miss B. A. Clough, vice-principal of Newnham Col 


lege, Cambridge. 


Anderson, master of Gonville and Caius 


Dr. Montagu R. James, provost of Eton College. 
Professor Arthur Schuster, secre tary of the Royal 
+ 


Society, and honorary professor of physics a 


Manchester University. 


COMMITTEE ON ESTATES MANAGEMENT 


The Right Honorable Lord Ernle (Chairman). 

The Honorable Edward Strutt. 

Sir Howard Frank, 

Sir J. H. Oakley, past-president of the Surveyors’ 
Institution, 

Mr. H. M. Cobb, 


Surveyors’ 


member of the council of the 
Institution. 

The secretary of the commission is Mr. C. L. 
Stocks, an 
There are three assistant 
mission—namely, for the Oxford Committee, Mr 
Mareus N. Tod, fellow and tutor of Oriel College, 
Oxford; 
ward Bullough, fellow of Gonville and Caius Col 


assistant secretary to the Treasury 


secretaries to the com 


for the Cambridge Committee, Mr. Ed 


lege, Cambridge, and for the Estates Committee, 
Mr. C. B. Marshall, of the firm of Lewin Gregory 
and Anderson, 

The offices of the commission are at 2, Queen 
Anne’s-gate-buildings, Queen Anne’s-gate, S.W. 1 


THE REORGANIZATION AT YALE UNIVERSITY 

AT a recent meeting of the Yale Corpora- 
tion, the two new offices provided for in the 
program adopted last spring 
Walker, Street 
history in the 


reorganization 
filled. Williston 
professor of ecclesiastical 
School of 
the university; and Roswell Parker Angier, 


were Titus 


; 


Religion, was elected provost ol 
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professor of pychology, was elected dean of 
freshmen. The two new officers were elected 
the corporation on nomination of the com- 
The 


vas selected after conference with the univer 


nittee on educational policy. provost 


sity council, and the dean of freshmen after 


conference with the undergraduate deans and 


members of the two under- 


both cases the 


representative 


vraduate faculties. In nomi- 


confer 


itions had the endorsement of the 


ence committee of the alumni advisory board 


Rev. William Adams 


the corporation’s committee on 


; 


Brown, chairman of 
educational 
policy, who has been serving as acting provost 
fall, 
through the reorganization program, will con- 


during the and assisting in carrying 
remainder of the 


Walker 


his duties as provost 


tinue his work during the 
*) 
will 


resent 
present 


not formally 


university year, as Dr. 
assume 
been in 


first. He has, however, 


vited to sit with the corporation during the 


until July 


meantime and will assist the president and 
Dr. Brown in various ways. 
The provost’s duties are thus defined in the 


reorganization votes: 


shall be concerned primarily with 
shall 


assist the president in matters affecting faculties, 


The provost 


education and with faculty relations. He 


departments, divisions and deans, and in coordi- 
nating the educational work of the various schoois, 
lepartments and divisions in the university He 
shall be an ex-officio member of all faculties and 
governing boards and chairman of the university 


couneil. 


Professor Angier, the new dean of fresh- 
men, will begin his work on January first, 
when he will take the lead in making plans 
for the common freshman year, which is to 
fall. 


man year will include all students who would 


go into effect next The common fresh- 
in the past have been freshmen in the college 
Sheffield 


will be 


freshmen in the Scientific 
These 


special facu'ty and board of permanent officers 


and 


School. freshmen under a 


and their dean will have the powers, responsi- 


bilities and duties of the deans of other 
faculties. 
The curriculum of the common freshman 


year and the members of the teaching force 
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who will have their main assignment in the 


freshman faculty have not yet been deter- 


mined upon. The curriculum will be worked 
out by Dean Angier, and his associates in con- 
with the deans and committees of 


the college and the Sheffield Scientifie Scho 


sultation 


It is the desire of the corporation that there 


should be as large a proportion of the same 


fundamntal studies taken by all freshmen as 


is consistent with requirements for the 
Bache lor of 


degrees in the 


wise 
Arts and Bachelor of Philosophy 
and for Bachelor of 


ientifie school. 


college, 
. . 
science degree 1n the se 
As a help to close coordination and coopera 
the college, the Sheftield Seien 
and the 


each of the deans to be riven the 


tion he tween 


. . . 
tifie School common freshmen year, 


priviledge 


meetings ot the other 


of attendance at all 
tendance 


boards 


matters of mutual 


undergraduate faculties, as well as at 
at the meetings of other undergraduate 
of permanent othicers when 


coneern are under discussion. 


THE WORK OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
ON MATHEMATICAL REQUIREMENTS 


A PRELIMINARY 
tion of the First Courses in Secondary School 
Mathematics ” 
which was authorized to publish it, was 


It is bei 


report on “ The Reorganiza- 


prepared by a sube 


4 
J 


ng made th 


on November 25. 


of discussion by organizations, committees, 
local groups, ete., throughout the country. 
Over 30 such organizations are at present at 


work on this report. 
The whole of the meeting of the Association 
Mathematics in the Middle 


States and Maryland, in Philad lphia, on No- 


vember 29, was devoted to the 


of Teachers of 


this report; it had a prominent pl: 
program of the Central Association 
and Mathematics Teachers in Chicago, on N 

meeting of th 
Association of Ti Mathematics 
New England in Boston on December 6 


representing organizations in 


vember 28 and 29, and at the 


achers of 


Committees 
the following states are actively cooperating 
Massachusetts, 


Jersey, Penn 


diana, Illi 


with the National Committee: 
Rhode Island, New York, New 
West Virginia, Ohio, lh 


sylvania, 








nois, Wisconsin, Iowa, North Dakota, Missouri 
studying the re 
Springtield (Mass.), Provi- 
New York City, Washing- 


Columbus (Ohio), 


Local clubs are 
port in Boston, 


dence, New Haven, 


ton, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 


groups or 


lerre Haute, Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and in several smaller cities 
Meetings in addition to those previously an 
nounced at which the work of the National 
Committee will be discussed are as follows: 


Association of America in St. 
December 29, and in New York, Jan- 
Teachers Association, C 


Mathematical 
Louis 
uary 2; Ohio State 
30; Pennsylvania 
Educational Philade Iphia, De 
30; Association of Teachers of Mathe 
Middle Maryland, 
Section, December 13; 


New York, Di 


lumbus, December 
Association, 
cember 
States and 


matics in the 


Southern Jaltimore, 
Syracuse Section, Syracuse, 
ce mix r 30. 


+ 


The next meeting of the National Commit 
tee will occur in New York City on December 
30. The principal items on the program for 
this meeting are the 


“ The 


Secondary 


consideration of the ré 
Reorganization of the 
Courses in School Mathematics,” 
the report on “ The Valid Aims and Purposes 
of the Study of Mathematies” and the 


posed revision of college entrance requirements. 


port on First 


pro- 


The United States Bureau of Education has 
offered to publish the reports of the National 
Committee in the form of leaflets or bulletins. 

A Mathematics of the West Vir- 
ginia State Teachers Association was organ- 
Professor 


Section 


ized in Fairmont, on November 28. 
John Eiesland, of the University of West Vir- 
elected chairman of the 
formed Section. Professor C. N. Moore spoke 
in behalf of the work of the National Com- 


ginia, was newly 


mittee. 


STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


boards of 
partially completed by the Har- 
Fund that twelve 


state legislatures have joined the movement 


A NATIONAL canvass of state 


education 


vard Endowment shows 


toward greater endowments for institutions of 
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higher education. This movement, which was 
started by the alumni of Harvard University 
in 1916, and which has been renewed follow- 
the thus extended 


the 


close of war, has 


ing the 


from the privately endowed colleges to 


; 


great universities receiving state support. 
Io date the following states have taken 
ction toward appropriating more mney for 


California, Montana, South 
Utah, Virgin a, 


Wisconsin, 


higher education: 
Michigan, 
North 
Mexico. 
the 


Pent syl- 


Alabama 


Dakota, 
vania, Carolina, 
and New 

In California Control, 


the 


Board of 
appropriations for 


State 
which recommends 
state university, recently secured the adoption 
the 


and reports 


+ 


of a bill appropriating $150,000 to 
present high 
that it has pursued for the past five years a 


meet 
eosts of education 
policy toward greater support for the state’s 


institutions of higher education. 


In Montana, the Legislature increased the 


rit 


salaries of the more poorly paid instructors at 


the University of Montana from 5 to 10 per 
eent. The South Dakota authorities report 
that “appropriations for education are being 


added to,’ while in Michigan, the 


a special inere ase 


steadily 


Legislature recently voted 


f $350,000 for salaries only at the university 


at Ann Arbor. The Michigan 


schools were also permitted to increase the 


State normal 
salaries of their teaching staffs on an average 
of $300 a year. 

The Utah 


inerease for the state university, and added 


report indicated a 20 per cent. 


that the Utah non-state schools, as well as the 
schools and colleges supported by the Mormon 
Church, have also introduced the question of 
added funds. 
increased ” is the message from Iowa, and in 


“ Appropriations have steadily 


Virginia, the current appropriation for educa- 
tion is $400,000 higher than in 1914. 

The University of Pennsylvania has been 
voted $1,000,000 by the state, as compared to 
$850,000 in the last appropriation and sim- 
ilarly the Legislature of North Carolina in- 
creased its education allowance from $165,000 
to $215,000 

The high cost of living was also taken into 


account by the Legislature of Wisconsin, and 
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the Secretary of State reports that the univer- 
sity at Madison has been voted $200,000 more 
than ever before, with a $100,000 increase for 
the normal schools. 


Alal 


tor the state institutions ol! 


ama reported that his tall’s appropria- 


ed ication 


‘greater than ever before,” while 


Mexico the last three years have 
for state col- 


legis 


brought a 40 per cent. increase 


eges in the appropriation bills of the 
lature. 

THE CASE OF A QUAKER TEACHER 

Mr. T. W. METCALFE the New 


York Globe that in upholding the board of edu 


reports 
( in dismissing from the publie schools 
Miss Mary S. MacDowell, Quakeress teacher, 
Dr. John H. Finley, state 
education, finds that the question of the teach 
Her 


war, 


ration 


commissioner of 
ers’ religion did not enter into the case. 
the 
received by the board of 


attitude toward the government in 
did. 


education last 


In his opinion, 
week, 


unwilling to 


Dr. Finley declares that 


a teacher who is give “active 
support ” to the government can not honorably 
demand to be 


government. 


retained in the service of the 
“= 6 that 


not support the government in taking up 


teacher asserts she 


will 
arms against the foe’ she should not be re 
tained in her position.” 

handed 


Dr. Finley quotes from the opinion 


down by Judge Philbin in refusing to pass 
upon the appeal of Miss MacDowell for the 


reason that her relief lay with the state com- 
Philbin did, 
the teacher did not 
enter into the determination of the charges by 


missioner. Judge however, de 


elare that the religion of 
the board of education, the teacher having con- 
tended that her religious views led her to tak: 
the attitude complained of, 

“ The conclusion reached by Justice Philbin 
writes Dr. Finley 


on the merits of the case,” 


‘is unescapable. The teacher, of all others, in 
a sense above all others, has an obligation to 
give active support and full allegiance to the 
Certainly no teacher can honor 


the 


government. 
ably demand to be retained in service 
under payment of a government to which she 
is unable or unwilling to give active support.” 

Dr. Finley also quotes the opinion of the 
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rd\ ate I the irmy, 


judg f 
Kellogg, that “ We who have chosen to liv 
under our government must abide 
when the impelled by sorest 


resolves to take up 


nation, 
arms against a ioe, 1t is 


‘itizens all, to obey the nation’s w 


duty as 


and fight for the maintenance of the institu 


tions under which we have lived.” 
“If a 


serts that she will not 


teacher,” declares Dr 
support the go 
in taking up ‘ arms against the foe’ she should 


not be retained in her position 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Tut Association for the Ad 


vancement of thirty na 


American 


Science and some 


tional societies affiliated with it meet at St 
Louis during the week beginning on December 
29. Dr. of the lab 


oratories of the Rockefeller Institute for Med- 


Simon Flexner, director 


ical Research, is president of the association 
The address of the retiring president, Pro 
M. ¢ 
Chicago, is on “ The Evolution of 
Research.” Professor Vivian A. C 
of the University of Wisconsin, is 
of the Section of Education. Mr. Stuart A 
Detroit Board of Education, 
is the retiring chairman, and gives an address 
on “The Part Played by Heredity and Ma 


turity as Factors conditioning the Effects of 


fessor John oulter, of the University of 
Botanical 
Henmon, 


chairman 


Courtis, of the 


Training.” 
Tut 


Professors 


Association of | 
Cleveland 

27 and 29, under the presidency Professor 
A. O. Lovejoy, of the Johns Hopkins Uni 


versity. 


American hiversity 


meets at December 


American 
the American 

held In 
Addresses 
Henry B. Gardner, president of the Ee 
Frank W 


of the Sociological Society 


AT a joint meeting of th 


nomic Association and 


logical Society to be 


December 29. will be given by 
nomic 


Assi ciation, and 
dent 


>] | . - 
Blackm ir, presi 


L. R. AtperMan, former state superintend 
ent of schools of Oregon, has been placed in 
charge of the educational work of the United 


States Navy. 
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AccerTaNcE of the plan for the establish- 
J 


ment of a research station at the University of 


California proposed by Commissioner P. P. 
(‘laxton, ¢ f the United States Bureau of Edu- 


ation, was voted at a recent meeting of the 


board of regents. R. S. French, assistant pro 
fessor of 


on inated ti the 


education in the State Unive rsity 


was 1 United States Bureau 


of Edueation as special collaborator to direct 


the work of the loeal cooperative research 


station under the terms specified by the 


Bureau of Edueation. 


and Mr 


the voters 


Dr. Frepertick L. BoGan Charles 


S. O’Connor have been elected by 
of Boston 

R. I. 
Rockford, Ill, was re-elected president of the 
Illinois School Board 


the recent meeting held in Urbana. 


members of the school committee. 


Brown, of the board of education of 


Association at 
The 1920 


State 


Sesslt n will be held in Moline. 
Tue Alumni Association of the Sargent 
School for Physical Education will give a 


Mass ’ 


I lecember 


complimentary banquet at Cambridge, 
Lo Dr Allen 


27 in to his fifty years’ 


Dudley Sargent on 


recognition active 
service in the field of physical training. On 
this 


with a 


oceasion it is proposed to present him 


“ 


volume containing “selections from 
letters of appreciati n sent by those to whom 
his work has been an inspiration, an account 
of his researches in anthropometry and phys- 
ical development, a bibliography of his wri- 
tings, a list of his students, and such other 
materials as may serve to show the range of 
his influence on the teaching profession.” 
Tue superintendents of the State of North 
Nelson Kelley 


oeeasion of his 


Dakota, have presented Dr. J. 
with a gold watch, on the 
retirement from the superintendency of the 
public schools of Grand Forks, in recognition 


of his 


twenty-five years. 


service to the state during the past 


Proressor E. L. Consoriver, of the engi- 
neering staff of the University of Wisconsin 
Extension Division, has beeome head of the 
new automobile electrotechnics course offered 
by the School of Engineering, Milwaukee. 
WituaM J. B. MacDoveatt, principal of the 


school at Marlborough, Mass., has 


high 
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resigned to accept the superintendency of 
schools for the district comprising Lakeville, 
Carver, Raynham and Rochester. 

Dr. ELtswortH Faris has been appointed to 
a professorship in sociology at the University 


He is 


psychology. 


of Chicago. in charge of the work in 


social During the perio 
war Professor Faris was acting director of th 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 
search professor of sociology at the Iowa State 
University. 

GUSTAVI 


PROFESSOR Lanson, formerly pro- 


fessor of French literature at the University 
of Paris, has been appointed director of the 
Higher Normal School in Paris to 
M r. Ernest Professor 
visited the United States as an exchange pro 
to Amer 


He recently reorgan- 


succeed 
Lavisse. Lanson has 
fessor, and during the war was sent 
ica by the government. 
ized the French university at Strasbourg 

“ NEw aspects of scientific and social organi- 
series of 
the fac- 


zation” is the general subject of a 


lectures to be given by members of 
ulty of the University of Chicago, beginning 
January 5. The course will be given at the 
Oak Park Center of the 
Association, and the first lecturer will be Pro- 
fessor John Merle Coulter, head of the depart 


University Lecture 


ment of botany, whose subject will be “ The 
new significance of botany for the public wel- 
fare.” l 
be Professor Julius Stieglitz, chairman of the 


The next speaker, on January 12, wil 


department of chemistry, who will discuss 
“ The role of chemistry in the life of the na- 
tion.” 


DurinG the Christmas holidays Dean Fred 
erick S. Jones, of Yale College, and Professor 
George H. Nettleton, of the English faculty, 
are making speaking tours in the Middle West 


Tue Massachusetts senate on December 15 
substituted the Boston teachers’ salary bill for 
that reported by the committee on municipal 
finance. On the roll call the vote was 25 yeas 
and 12 noes. The teachers’ bill, which carries 
a flat salary increase of $600, was sponsored 
by Senator Walsh. 

A pitt for a national university, which 
failed of final action in the Sixty-fifth Con- 
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rTCSsS, nas been session. 


g reintroduced at this 
The present bill is H. R. 9353: “ To 
national university at the seat of the federal 


create a 


government.” The institution, to be known as 
“ National University of the United 
States,” is tobe governed by a board of trus 


ees, consisting of the U. S. Commissioner of 
ion and twelve appointed members; the 

‘ts of the board are subject to approval by an 
idvisory council, consisting of one representa 
ve (usually the president of the state univer 
student is to be ad 


obtained the 


sity) from each state. Ni 
mitted unless he shall hav: degree 
of arts from an 

No aca- 
An initial 


The bill 


on education. 


f master of science or master 


nstitution of recognized standing. 


demic degrees are to be conferred. 
appr ypriation of $500,000 is prov ided. 
was referred to the committee 


of Worcester, Mass., 


has voted an increase of salary to all teachers 


Tue board of education 


of twenty-five per cent. and has raised the sal- 


iry of the superintendent from $4,500 t 


$6,000, 
THE Frank B 


Cooper, of Seattle, 


Supe rintendent 
Washington, 
of education to $10,000. 


salary of 
has been 
raised by the board 

Members of the teaching staffs of Columbia 
University have been notified that the trustees 
salaries 
for 


the beginning of the new fiscal year on July 1. 


had decided to put the new scale of 
into effect on January 1 instead of waiting 


The new seale was approved by the trustees 


at their last meeting. It is said that $600,000 
a year will be required to carry out the new 
scale. It is announced also that the 


Barnard 


Colleges which, although under separate cor- 


salary 


increase will include Teachers and 
porate administration, are parts of Columbia’s 
educational system. The new scale also will 
affect the members of the university library 
staff and the staff of the 


buildings and grounds. 


superintendent o! 


Yate Uwntversiry receives $421,233 as 
residuary legatee under the will of Frederick 
Mead, of the class of 1871, a 
merchant, who died on November 6, 1918. It 
announced that the late Austin C. 


Dunham, ’54, of Hartford, has left the Yale 


retired tea 


is also 
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Corporation $64,000 to cover the amount ad 
vanced by the Sheffield trustees in construct 
of th 


building is 


ing the electrical engineering building 


Sheffield Scientifie Schoo The 


to be known hereafter as the Dunham Lab 
oratory of Electrical Engineering. It is an 
nounced that by the death of the widow of 


f Wilkes-Barre, property 


$200,000 is given to the w 


Dr. Levi Shoemaker, « 
valued at about 
versity for the general endowment of thi 


A fund of 


schor | ( f medicine. SH .000 h 
received from FE 
Meacham of Cincinnati, to 


Sheffield Scientific 


Standish 
lish 


School in memory of Robert Douglas Meacham 


a scholarship in the 


} 


lass of 1907 of the 


Scientifie Sehool 
dollars 


i have 
Alexander to 


California for the 


of the e 


Two hundred thousand been 
given by Miss Annie M 


University of 


the 
permanent 


support of the California Museum of Verte 


brate Zoology. The university has also re 
ceived five thousand dollars from a friend 
for the support of special research work in th 


departmer t of pale ntology 


MornincsipE Co.Liece, at Sioux City, Iowa, 
has completed its campaign for $900,000. Of 
the amount thus raised $600,000 will be added 
to the permanent el d wwiment, making a mil 


lion dollars of productive endowment 


remaining $300,000 will be used in clearing 
deficits and 


One of 


away some existing in erecting 


two new buildings. the latter will be 


for the purpose of housing the depart 
science, and will probably cost about $150,000 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made of plans by the 
Alumne Association of Hunter College, the 
New York City Institution for the 


$150,000 


training of 
the 


commemorate 


raise for 


hall to 


woment teachers, to 


erection of an alumne 
unding of the 


for 


The 15,000 graduates of the in- 


the fiftieth anniversary of the fi 
The 


the building. 


college. trustees have given a site 


upon for gifts, and 
that he 


the 


stitution will be called 
Louis Marshal] 
donate 10 per 
Mrs. John R. Sim 
uate Gift Committee, Mrs. William C. Popper 
Harry Arnold Day 


stated planned to 
money obtained 


if the Grad- 


cent. of 


is chairman ‘ 


is vice-chairman, and Mrs 


is treasurer. 


ge ge 


Ce er 
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At Brown University a “ committee on edu- 


cational advice and direction” has been ap 
pointed which consists of Professors Colvin, 
Arnold, Currier, Fowler, Hill, Huntington, 
Jones, Richardson, Slocum, Smith and Walter. 
This committee “ will gather biographical ma- 
terial regarding every student before he enters 
college. Through correspondence with his 
parents and school teachers, through personal 
interviews, and through psychological tests the 


will be 


freshman as to his capacities, tastes, 


committee informed in the case of 
every 
mental peculiarities or deficiencies, his previ- 
and failures in scholarship, 
character, athletic student 


ete. On the basis of such data the committee 


ous successes 


sports, activities, 
will advise him regarding the degree for which 
he should enter, the choice of elective studies 
and the conduct of his personal life. Later in 
later than the end of the 
the committee will again ad- 


his course—not 
sophomore year 
regarding the nature of the chief 
and the 


centration of studies in the junior and senior 


vise him 


callings in modern life proper con- 
years in order to fit one’s self for the highest 
service to the world.” 

A NuMBER of professors have been added to 
the faculty of the 
Toledo this session. 


Municipal University of 
Miss Katherine Casley, 
recently of the English department, Indiana 
University, has been appointed dean of 
women and assistant professor of English. Dr. 
C. J. 


University and last year acting professor of 


Bushnell, formerly president of Pacific 


sociology in Grinnell College, has been ap- 
pointed professor of sociology. L. C. Seott, 
recently superintendent of the engineering 
shops at Highland Park College, Des Moines, 
becomes assistant professor of industrial edu- 
cation. T. Dambac, of Alsace, instructor last 
year in the Municipal University of Akron, 
has been appointed assistant professor of Ro- 
mance languages. Dr. O. G. Jones, of the 
University of California, comes as acting pro- 
fessor of political science. F. P. Shone, for 
the past four years instructor in the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of mechanical drawing. Dr. H. H. 
Bowman, formerly of Heidelberg University, 
Dr. 


becomes associate professor of biology. 
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Paul Holmes has returned from army service to 
take the position of assistant professor of hy- 
giene, and O. W. Irwin returns from the army 
to be professor of physics. E. E. Troxell, re- 
cently in publicity work in Seattle, has been 
appointed acting professor of journalism; 
Frank Pavlicik, Waite High 
School, Toledo, associate professor of English; 
and A. W. Hobt, of Heidelberg College, Ohio, 
instructor in mathematics. Dr. Carl Holliday, 
dean of the college of arts and sciences, has 
charge of the new department of American 


formerly of 


literature, believed to be the only separate de- 
partment or chair in this subject in any Ameri- 
university. W. C. Slater, E. J. Ward and H. 
C. Doll, of Toledo, 
instructors in accounting in the college of com- 
Dr. H. S. Wills, of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, becomes acting associate professor of so- 
ciology and Dr. John Dowd, formerly superin- 
tendent of Toledo public schools, takes charge 
of classes in ancient history. Felipe Molina, 
formerly an editor of South American papers 
and recently of the University of Kansas, has 


have been appointed 


merce. 


been appointed assistant professor of Spanish 

Ouro WesteyAN UNiversity has received a 
gift of $100,000 from a prominent alumna. 
This sum is to be applied to the construction 
of a new Woman’s Building to cost in excess 
of $125.000. This 
the Homer Economics 
Woman’s Department of Physical Education, 


and the Y. W. C. A. 


new building will house 


Department, the 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
THE WISCONSIN STATE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 


THE wisdom of the establishment of the 
State Board of Education was amply demon- 
strated during the past year. This was shown 
perhaps most strikingly in connection with the 
Educational Bonus Law. This service shows 


clearly, too, the large function which thé 
State Board of Education must play as an edu 
cational clearing house. 

Here was a‘ subject affecting every educa 
tional interest of the state. Instead of what 
has been done in the past—permitting a leg 
islative scramble for funds among the educa- 


tional institutions of the state—there was a 
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careful consideration of the problems of the 
educational institutions. Instead of having 
bbyists at Madison to protect their interests, 
the educational institutions continue to do 
their work without interruption. The whole 
juestion was considered primarily from the 
viewpoint of the state and of the individuals 
to be benefitted, and each institution was co1 
sidered primarily with reference to the services 
was organized to perform. 


} 


introduced the “ducational 


nus bill in its first form during the regular 


Senator Nye 


session of the legislature, and his persistence 
was responsible for its passage through the 


gislature. The governor vetoed it, among 


ther reasons for the fact that no information 
was at that time available regarding the num- 
ber of persons who are likely to take advan- 
tage of such an educational privilege, nor the 
character of education that they desire, nor 
the amount of educational facilities available 

the state educational institutions and the 
private colleges of the state, nor the adequacy 
f the housing conditions in the various com- 

\unities in which the educational institutions 
ire located. In other words, the governor said 
that the bill was “a leap in the dark” but 
promised that after finding out by question- 
naire from the ex-service men of the state 
whether they desire such educational oppor 
tunities, he would refer the whole matter to 
the State Board of Education. 

Late in August it became very clear that the 
ex-service men wanted the education, and 
toward the end of that month the governor re- 
ferred the whole question to the State Board 

f Education. Within a week there was placed 
upon the governor’s desk a comprehensive re- 
port furnishing full information as to facili- 
ties, and program, with a bill embodying these 
suggestions. The information was placed be- 
fore the Finance Committee and within two 
days, perhaps the most comprehensive educa- 
tional measure that has been passed by a Wis 
consin legislature was passed, and the legisla- 
ture provided the large sums of money neces- 
sary to administer the law. 

The advantage of having a group of repre- 
sentative citizens back of trained educational 
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officers is well illustrated in the necessarily 
difficult cases that have come up among th 
four thousand students now assigned to edu 
cational institutions for full-time work under 
the Educational Bonus Law The statuts 
says that the law must be interpreted in a 
eral spirit and the presence of such represe1 
tive citizens on a board makes this more easily 
possible than in cases where single individua 
have absolute control over a situa 
The State Board ot Edu itor s the state *s 
agency for coordinating the educational activi 


ties of the stat 


nd developing an educational! 


program and an educational policy so that 
each of the educational institutions of the 
state will serve its function in the state’s edu 
cational system in the light of such a program 
and policy. The State Board of Educat 
perhaps most frequently referred to as tl 

‘ educational finance board.” In a sense th 


is correct, but the board sees that in order that 
educational funds may be properly expended, 
it is essential that an educational policy be di 
veloped, and for that reason, as will be ex 
plained later, the State Board of Edueat is 
very much interested in some state-wid 
sistent cooperative educational policy 

All the public agencies in the state spe 
over twenty-five million dollars a year for edu 
cational purposes. Unlike some other states, 
we early dissipated our school lands so that th 
income from this source, compared to other 
states, particularly Minnesota, is negligil 
We have had no educational financial policy, 
and one of the immediate problems ahead of 
this state, and particularly of the State Board 
of Education, is to dev lop some means of s 
curing capital funds to offset our waste of 
what should be the great capital educational 
fund of the state. 

Of the twenty-five million dollars spent in 
the state for educational purposes, about ten 
million is the state’s share, and a considerable 
part of this money influences, by the cond 
tions of state aid, the local expenditures. In- 
stead of the patchwork system of state aid 
which we have permitted to develop without 
organized plan, there is necessity of develop- 


ing a comprehensive plan of state aid, and in 
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that field the State Board of Edueation is 
A rkir 4 

[he appropriations of money for the educa 

t Institutions oper ited by the state itself 

have been the result of a legislative scrambl 


rival educational 


edu 


ous educati 


; 


for funds by the interests oft 


the state. The presence of ‘at onal lobby 


s from the var mal institutions 


of the state was one of the important factors 
the passage of the original State Board of 
This 


Education Law lobbying has been th 


result of considerable irritation to members of 


7 


ative body, and they felt that a single 


wi 
the 


ynal 


representative board by which need for 


funds from the various educati institu 


tions of the state would be sympathetically re 


garded, and present d in the light of the whole 


educational problem of the state, was a neces- 
In order that this function may be satis 
Edu 
cation is continually accumulating information 
Finanee C 


will be immediately 


sity 
factorily performed, the State Board of 


so that when the ymmittee of the 


legislature meets, there 


available for it the fullest amount of informa 
tion organized primarily with reference to the 
educational needs of the state, and the func- 
tion of the various types of institution in the 
whole educational system. 

The State 


matically 


Joard of Education has 
the study of the state 
the effects of 


results. 


syste- 
undertaken 
and 


educational institutions, 


n securing educational 


present laws 
It has maintained toward the educational in 
stitutions an attitude of sympathetic coopera- 
but the 


not from the standpoint of institutional am 


tion, has viewed educational needs, 


hitions or presidential ambitions, but solely in 


the light of the educational needs of the 
state. When the requests have been sub- 
mitted to it—and some requests have been 


denied—the State Board of Education has in- 
sisted on complete information and a thor- 
ough study of the problem by the educational 
The board hopes, by 
the 


tional institutions, to promote results that are 


institution concerned. 


this stimulation of self-study by educa 
very much in advance of present achievement. 
This is especially true in the normal schools of 


r 
the state 


Perhaps the best illustration of this 


type of work by the State Board of Educatio: 
s the survey of vocational schools of the state 
now being undertak« The state board has 
sought the op nions of the leading educational 
thinkers of this intry and of this sta l 
has begun a series of inquiries, by question 
naire, into the various educational problems of 
vocational schools, stimulating self-study by 


] 


of vocational 


After 


information is well in hand, the members 


» staff of the board will vi 


the directors education. 


: : 
sit these schools 


and check up in detail the information with 
the directors, primarily 


y with the purpose of 
improving conditions that need improvement, 


and 


program 


formulating a constructive educational 


for the more than forty thousand 
children under eighteen years of age who have 
left the public 


and rudimentary education 


schools with a very incomplete 
A program is also necessary to meet the edu- 
cational needs of our adult population, whether 


it is the removal of illiteracy, the trade edu 


cation, or the highest possible supplementary 
professional education. There is special need, 
as a part of the public educational system of 
the state, a school where an adult may recelv 
instruction suited to his capabilities in any 
subject for any period of time, without refer 
ence to his previous educational training 
Such a school should operate for twelve months 
and from eight o’clock in the morning 
This 


might be provided in connection with existing 


a year, 
until ten o’clock at night. instruction 


educational agencies or in new institutions. 
The administration of the educational bonus 
law has revealed this as one of the great edu 
cational needs of the state. 

In this program the State Board of Educa 
tion has had, during the present year, splendid 
cooperation from all the educational agencies 
of 


if the state except one. At the beginning of 


the year a formal agreement was entered into 
by the board of university regents, the board 
of normal regents and the State Board for 
Vocational Education, for educational coopera 
tion in the interests of the state. 
Epwarp A. Fitzpatrick 
SECRETARY OF WISCONSIN STATE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
A QUEER MATHEMATICAL CONJECTURE 


MATHEMATICIANS usually confine their at 
to matters whose proof can be based 
comparatively small number of simple 

issumptions. How deeply rooted this habit 

is may be illustrated by the fact that in 

incing the object of the large mathe- 

cal encyclopedia it was explicitly stated 
that this work was to embody the secure 
gesicherten) results of mathematies. Mathe- 
matical text-books seldom devote space to con- 
jectures notwithstanding the fact that such 

“onjectures occupy a large place in the 

thoughts of the mathematicians 

The literature of the theory of numbers 

‘ms to present the greatest number of ex- 

‘eptions to this general trend in mathematical 

vritings. Here it is very easy to find sug- 

gestions of general laws which can be stated 
briefly and clearly but are very difficult to 
prove. A considerable number of such laws 
were published a long time before their 
rigorous proofs were discovered, and, in some 

eases, it was found that the supposed law did 

not actually exist. 

Naturally reputable mathematicians usually 
exercise great caution in announcing con- 
jectures as regards the existence of general 
laws, and if such conjectures appear in print 
ther mathematicians are apt to assume that 
the usual amount of precaution had been 
exercised. A glaring instance where such 
confidence has been misplaced is furnished 
by the fact that the noted mathematical his- 
torian Moritz Cantor stated more than fifty 
years ago that he had not yet been able to 
give a rigorous proof of the theorem that 
three successive prime numbers p, q, r, among 
which 3 is not found, can not be in arith- 
metical progression.* 

The ecrudity of this suggestion may be seen 
from the fact that there is a set of three 
prime numbers which are even less than 100, 
viz., 47, 53, 59, and which are in arithmetical 


progression and do not include 3. Another 


1 Zeitschrift fiir Mathematik und Physik, Vol. 
6 (1861), p. 343. 


such set 257, 263, 269 lies between 200 and 
300, ete. As an instance t tour suceess 
prime numbers in arithmetical progression we 
may cite the following: 1741, 1747, 1753, 1759 
The crude conjecture cited above 1 


especial interest in view of the fact that it is 
due to a man who has frequently been called 
the prince among mathematical historians, 
and whose mathematical history in four huge 
volumes was commonly regarded as _ final 
authority until G. Enestrém, of Stockholm, 
pointed out that here too M. Cantor allowed 
wild conjectures to play too prominent a réle 
Unfortunately, wild conjecture in mathemat 
ical history is still too common and consti 
tutes often the chief attraction of a supported 
historical account. 

The said conjectural theorem of Cantor is 
mentioned on page 425 of volume 1 of Dick 
son’s “ History of the Theory of Numbers” 
and was emphasized in a recent review of this 
work published in the American Mathematical 
Monthly, volume 26, page 396. Professor 
Loud, of Colorado College, called attention to 
its absurdity in a letter to the author of this 
review. Its history shows that even in mathe 


maties authority sometimes curbs thought 


G. A. MILLER 


TEACHERS’ CONTRACTS 


TuE article by Dr. H. P. Patterson, of 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col 
lege, on “Common Sense and Teacher’s Con- 
tracts ” was exceedingly interesting Will you 
allow one who has been both employer and 
employed to endeavor to throw further light 
upon this live topic? 

If I correctly understand Dr. Patterson’s 
contention, it may be summarized in two 
statements: 

1. Contracts long in advance should not be 
made. 

2. Such contracts as are made should con 
tain a clause allowing release at any time 
upon thirty days’ notice. 

Are there not considerations which make 


; 


these propositions unsatisfactory 
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commercial world, all our 
for future delivery— 
In fact 


every staple article, as well as con- 


In the modern 


business men contract 


clothing, shoes, flour, canned goods. 
nearly 
tracts for labor in coal mines, shops and 
advance if 


The conditions of 


factories must be made Jong in 


society gets on properly. 
successful educational work are no less exact- 


ing than those of business houses, factories 


and shops. It must be planned in advance. 


There must be continuity in execution. 


Courses are announced a year in advance, 


and often a sequence of two or even three 


years 1s planned. Material for catalogues and 
twelve 
offered. 


university 


bulletins 1s frequently demanded 


months before the courses are to be 
Each department of a college or 
looks as far into the 


There should be as little disturbance of these 


future as_ possible. 


well-laid plans as is consistent with the wel- 
fare of 


schools and 


educational equipment 
alike. This being true 


regarding 


our whole 
teachers 
certain considerations contracts 
should be observed: 


1. The held by the 


necessity need to be noticed. If 


rank teacher will of 


one who is 


an assistant or instructor, and who is not 
charged with the direction of other teachers, 
the management of a department, or the 
shaping of courses, wishes to resign, he may 
be more easily excused than a dean, the head 
of a department, a principal or superintend- 
Such 
short notice, nor can they come into a school 


fully work 


can not be secured on 


ent. persons 


or college and take up their 
quickly. 

2. The 
thirty days’ notice is to be given would make 
a difference. If it June, 


when there is usually a number of changes, 


time of year when the proposed 


were in May or 
and where new teachers would have time to 
acquaint themselves with the work they take 
up, the injury coming from a break need not 
be very serious. If it were in January, or 
even as late as September first when nearly all 
really good teachers are already employed, 
very great harm might be done by the sudden 


and unexpected resignation of even a junior 


teacher. 
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should in 


3. A 


some measure depend upon whether or not he 


teacher’s right to resign 


has in his own school already secured the pro- 


motion and advance in salary he sought. 


Where the school 


grade of a teacher and increased the salary to 


has already advanced the 


the point asked, and when on this premise, a 
contract, written or verbal, for a year has been 
agreed upon, for the teacher to demand the 
right to unequivocally resign on short notice, 
would be an outrage upon ethical principles. 
4. The fact 


, y 7 
feachers can and do 


that school authorities and 


work together when it is 
desired to dissolve a contract, should be noted. 


W he re, 


pectedly good opening appears, the 


even in face of a contract, an unex- 


teacher's 


resignation, if offered, need not be uncondi 


tional and insistent. There have been many 


cases where the principal, sincerely desiring 


the good of a faithful teacher, cheerfully 


sought a supply and released the one who 
desired to £0. On the other hand many 


teachers who have asked release, have felt 
themselves in honor bound to assist their prin- 
cipals in supplying the place, refusing to go 
until this should be done. 

5. The question may well be raised as to 
whether the proposed plan would not intro- 
instability and uncertainty 


duce a sense of 


positively hurtful to the work, rather than 
give that 
Patterson. An 


suggested by Dr. 
taken 


laborer is not 


sense otf ease 


illustration from the 
grocer’s clerk or day quite 
fitting, as the coordination of the tasks of a 
group of teachers is a fine bit of team work. 
Teaching is not a “job.” It is a calling—a 
profession. The modern frequent breaks in 
school alignments, which have to be hastily 
patched up in almost any way, give occasional 
combinations as incongruous as the proverbial 
blind horse with the old cow. Good pulling 
can not be done with such teams. 

Having made these observations may we 
not form a upon which rational 
procedure may be had? 

1. The very nature of our work requires 
time both to and carry it 


Hence contracts should be made as 


platform 


some conceive 


through. 
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far ahead and for as long periods as are for 
the good of all. 


teachers makes it impossible for a principal 


(The present short supply of 


to play the bully here.) 
2. Where the 


able to meet the 


expectation of the teacher an element of un- 


school is 


certainty should not be inserted in the 
contract. 

3. If the teacher wishes to feel about with 
one hand for a 
same time hold in the other a contract for the 


demand the 


better position and at the 


ld one, honor would seem to 


sort of contract suggested by Dr. Patterson, 
in which both school and teacher could break 
without blame. This should be the exception 
and not the rule. 

1. The better modification, if one is to be 
specified, would be a provision that in case the 
teacher should unexpectedly desire a change 
(even that of married life) the teacher could 
be released only when a suitable supply could 
be found. In this task both principal and 
teacher could join. The principal should rec- 


ognize that he has no right to stand in the 


way of advancement of a faithful teacher 
even when under contract, if by any means a 
substitute can be provided. The teacher 


would not allow himself to ruthlessly tear up 
well laid plans which he helped to make. He 
ean secure release if he will be patient and 
diligent. 

Surely where both teacher and principal act 
thus ethically and generously the antipathy 
With 
proper co-partnership in the whole educational 


suggested in the article need not exist. 


task, employer and employed can work to- 
And certain it is that hearty open 
playing, cordial and rugged 
honesty are not in these days “ obsolete” or 


gether. 
cooperat ion 
even “ obsolescent.” 
W. D. ScHERMERHORN 
PRESIDENT, DAKOTA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
MITCHELL, SouTH DAKOTA 


QUOTATIONS 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


One hears a great deal about crowding and 
insufficient lack of “all the 


modern improvements ” in the country schools. 


sanitation and 
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None the less, old memories and praisers of 


past time can not forget that for a great 


many years these unpretentious neglected 


did teach the 
solete three R’s, taught the despised art o! 


schools now substantially ob 


spelling, filled children’s minds with a smal! 


but excellent selection from the writings of 


good authors in the old “ Readers,” and gave 


them a little geography and history—Amer 
ican at least. Do the modern city schools, or 
civic forums, community centers and what 


not do more, or as much ¢ 


So, in the statement of the Commissioner 


of Education, we turn first to his remarks 


about rural schools. In the fall of 1918 there 


was a deficiency of rural teachers in almost 


every part of every state. There were about 


50,000 too few, and there was an unwonted 


number of the youthful and inexperienced 


The Commissioner of Education and a Divi 


sion of Rural Schools set to work to induce 


married women and other former teachers 


to reenter the schools. 
What about the pay of 
Unfortunately, the commissioner's 


the country school 

teachers ? 

information is not more modern than for the 
that 1915 


been an average increase of some 17 


year ended June 30, There has 
per cent. 
in the pay of teachers “ for the annual period 
1917-18,” 


increases in the 


but this average was mainly due to 


salaries of city teachers 
Among the country teachers it was smaller. 
True, the rural expenses are less, and, unless 
the rural school magnates have lost their art, 
if they enlarge the rate of teachers’ wages 
by the month they get even by cutting the 
school year. Whatever their faults or failings, 
the country schools have been simple and noble 
should not be reformed 


institutions, which 


and improved too much; but they can not 
escape continual change and amendment in 
these restless, improving and highly improved 
times.—The New York Times. 

CENSORING THE YOUNG IDEA 

that the Board of 


Education is drawing up a creed for school 


UNSTABLE rumor has it 


children. According to one draft submitted 


as a sample of what may be expected, the child 
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be asked to agree to revere and defend his it, for if a b ard of educatior began to do 


flag. to respect and obev the presi- 


cou 
der nd the la to support American ideals 
f fair pla ‘including the ideal of un 
hampered opportunity under the law for all,” 


put patriotism above other loyalties, and to 
ppose all revolutionary 


Bolshev sin anarchi Mn, I W. W. 


antagonistic to the laws of the 


movements, such as 


ism, or any 


tending to subvert the laws 


United States.” The time to pick flaws 


creed will come if the board should 


adopt it. In that event it will be something 


like the 


d if not to be 
ranked in literary value with the Declaration 


above, no doubt, ar 


of Independence or the Gettysburg address, 


will undoubtedly be grammatical and sound 

Some of the children will understand, in a 
general wavy, what it means. Of these most 
will sign without hesitation. Some won't. 


who will 


if they are 


will be the children 


These 


into the 


grow up 
wrong sort of radical not 


taken in hand The 


take 


Board of Edueation will 
follows precedents, 


motion or re fusing to 


them in hand, if it 


by refusing them pr 


allow in short, by driving 


This 


them to graduate 


the schools will leave in 


them out of 


the schools the children who eould not under- 


stand the boards ereed, the children who 


understood it in a general and agreed 


it, and the 


way 
understood it 
the sake of 


with children who 


ind did not agree with it, but for 


their diplomas pretended to agree with it. 
The menace of juvenile radicalism will not 


have been removed. On the contrary, the 


young radicals who were estopped from get- 


an education in the publie schools will 


ting 
be getting one in the anarchist Sunday schools 


and out of pink periodicals and carmine 


pamphlets. 
If the Board of Education actually desires 


to eliminate radicalism from the schools it 


will have to use another method. It will have 
to teach it out. It will have to hang on to the 
children who have soaked up violently radical 
that other 


demonstrate to them 


It had better not 


and 
better. 


ideas 
ideas are attempt to 
drive legitimate political ideas out of any stu- 


whether such ideas are radical or 


der t’s head, 


this 1t might end by trying to make the 


dents all Democrats or all Republicans. The 


to deal with even the vicious sort of 


sort of inquisition, but in 


stead to try, by precept and example, to edi 
into a better frame of min 
roblem is more one of com 
petent teaching than of externa 


The New York Glob 


discipline 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 

INTELLIGENCE TESTS AT 
UNIVERSITY 


THE ARMY PURDUE 


meeting of the faculty of 


AT a 


Purdue University, January, 1919, the 


special 
matter 
of giving the entire student body an oppor- 
tunity to take the Army Intelligence tests was 

After 


taken up. was 
decided to try 


some discussion it 


unanimously the experiment. 
Several faculty members expressed a desire to 
try the test themselves and consequently the 
that time. 


test was given at It was naturally 


a voluntary matter but it was rather gratify- 
ing that ninety of the faculty members, Presi- 
dent Stone included, were sufficiently inter 
ested to take the test. 
the papers, an individual mark being used in 
stead 


its owner and his score ascertained later. 


No names were put on 
Any paper could thus be identified by 


A large number of those who took the test 


at this time volunteered to assist in adminis- 


tering the tests to the students. Inasmuch as 
very few had had any experience in giving 
psychological tests it was thought best to have 
at least two coaching or practise meetings in 
should be 
It was 
group to be 


which directions and instructions 


reviewed and some practise given. 
thought 


examined an examiner, a timekeeper and one 


best to assign to each 


or more assistants. The timekeepers were al 


provided with stopwatches and spent some 


time in practising—starting and stopping on 
signals. The timekeepers also called the stop- 
ping signals for each test. The student bedy 


was divided into twelve groups and announce- 




















as made through The Purdue Ex- 

the student daily, of the halls in which 

the various groups should appear for the tests. 
The test was given to all the groups at 11:00 
ek, January 30. The groups ranged in 
from forty to two hundred and nine stu- 
ts: in every case the alternate seating 
llowed. <A total of eleven 
undred fifty-nine students, or about 85 per 
of the student enrollment at that time, 

k the tests. The student papers were all 
red by faculty members who volunteered 
for the work. <A ecard catalogue was then 
de up containing names, classification, ages 

1 scores of all students who took the test. 
This was kept in the office of the Depart- 
ent of Education where students could come 
f they wished and obtain their scores. It 
be of passing interest to note that prac- 


vy every student taking the test called to 


Considerable permanent value to the uni- 


rsity community obviously resulted from 


} 


experiment. For example, each one who 
pated in the experiment obtained a 
newhat better understanding of an intelli- 
nee test than he yx ssibly eould have 
eured from hearing or reading about it. 
Not least among the good results was the 
it amount of wholesome and stimulating 
liseussion which occurred during the follow- 
ng the giving of the tests 
The following table exhibits a summary of 
the seores by five-point intervals. Examina- 
tion of Table IT shows that the highest scores 
made were in the interval from 190-195 and 
the lowest in the interval from 40-45. It 
should be explained that the student who 
made this low seore is a foreign student who 
has not yet mastered the English language. 
The chemical engineers made the highest 
average and the science students the lowest. 
The science school was composed largely of 
men at this time, there being a total of 
seventeen men in the school, so that this 
school may be taken as repres¢ ntative of the 


women of the university. To be exact, if the 


= res ¢ T the e sevel teen men be taken out of 


for the remaining one hundred 


e median 


Distrihbuti 


( ases ut 


Median . 125.8 


sixty-five 


making it 118.3 


women on 
mately ele 


university 
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TABLE I 
Summary of Scores by Schools and Classes in the 
Army Test Alpha 


No. Highest | Lowest | Average 
Schools and Classes Cases Score Seore | Score 
Aaqriculture : 
Seniors 25 190 67 | 138.5 
Juniors 45, 178 66 1.9 
Sophomores 37 191 72 125 
Freshmen 102 190 51 | 116.8 
Total 209 19] 51 | 124.1 
Chemical Enginee ing 
Seniors 13 189 92 | 142.2 
Juniors 19 184 116 132.6 
Sophomores 39 192 81 135.2 
Freshmen 83 185 66 | 133.2 
Total 154 192 66 | 137.7 
Civil Engineering 
Seniors 9, 162 85 | 128.6 
Juniors 15 178 97 139 
Sophomores 45 178 85 35.4 
Freshmen 62) 193 90 | 130.4 
Total 131 78 85 | 133.0 
Electrical Engineering 
Seniors 26 174 74 | 127.6 
Juniors 19, 174 78 | 128.6 
Sophomores 41} 180 74 | 130.2 
Freshmen 120; 192 73 | 129.9 
Total . 206 192 73 | 129.0 
Mechanical Engineering 
Seniors 40 194 41 132.6 
Juniors 32; 192 66 | 136.3 
Sophomores 41 177 75 | 134 
Freshmen 133 180 62 | 121.6 
Total 246 194 41 126.7 
Pharmacy 
Seniors 4 170 133 | 154.2 
Juniors 3; 141 116 | 128.6 
Sophomores 1 92 2i 92 
Freshmen 16 174 77 | 119.1 
Total 24 174 77 | 124.8 
Science 
Seniors 37 72 85 129.0 
Juniors 34 160 77 | 126.0 
Sophomores 49 192 66 | 120.9 
Freshmen 72' 179 56 | 116.7 
Total 192 192 56 | 121.8 
Grand Total | 1,152 194 41 | 127.9 


In Table II. the results are given by classes, 


and averages are substituted for medians. 
These results compare favorably with those 
obtained at Southern Methodist University 
reported in Scuoot anp Society, October 11, 


1919, but are considerably lower than the 


scores of the students in the University of 
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As has 
been suggested, the procedure in giving the 


Illinois and in Dickinson College. 


tests in va“ious institutions may have differed 
sufficiently to account for these variations. 
In Purdue we followed the directions in the 
“ Examiner’s Guide” as interpreted by one of 
had 
a course of training for this work in Wash- 


the professors who recently completed 


ington, D. C., under the committee in charge 
The 


students read the directions at the beginning 


of psychological testing for the army. 


of each test and time was counted from the 
time they began to read. The time consumed 
in reading the directions was thus included in 
the This the 


case in all the tests except 1 and 7, in both of 


time allowed for a test. was 


the examiner read the directions and 
not 


which 
the 
included. 

Table III. contains the distribution, in per 
cents., of the students according to the letter 


time used in such reading was 


ratings used in the army together with the 
distributions reported from the army tests. 


TABLE Il 

Army 

Purdue Infantry 

A 135-212 41.8% 3.5% 
B 105-134 38.8 7.5 
c 75-104 17.1 13.5 
Cc 45-— 74 2.2 21.5 
Cc 25— 44 0.1 22.0 
D 15— 24 0.0 22.0 
D 0- 14 0.0 10.0 


It is thus seen that the level of general 
intelligence of the student body of this insti- 
is far above that of an unselected 
Naturally, this is not a startling dis- 
It is interesting however to notice 


tution 
group. 
covery. 
how great is the difference. 

Time has not permitted the working out of 
correlations between these general intelli- 
gence scores and scholarship grades. It is 
hoped that this, as other 
studies of the results, may be made in the 
near future. 


well as several 


Grorce L. Roserts, 
G. C. BranpEnBURG 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
PuRDUE UNIVERSITY 
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°° How Words 


Every teacher should be upto dale and know 
the new words and how fo pronounce them. 
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AUTOMOBILE 






















GREAT WAR 


AIRCRAFT 


converlhible 
crank case 
landaulel 
cyclecar 


fourth arm 
camouflage 
calibrate 
blighty 


‘The Supreme A uthority, 
WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


contains answers to questions about these new words and 
hundreds of thousands of other words. Where else is this 
information to be found? Ask for the 
Merriam Webster. 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 30,000 
Geographical Subjects. 12,000 Bio- 
graphical Entries. 6,000 Illustra- 
tions and 2,700 Pages. 
Write for Free Booklets toTeachers: / 
What Fun to Play Merriam-Diction- § 
ary Games," ‘‘Unlocks the Door,” 
**Dog-Day Club.”’ 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


empennage 
backswept 
Albatros 
squadron 


























“Man’s conquest of his surroundings 
through the application of more and more 
trustworthy knowledge” is the leading 
motive in 


Elementary Biology 








By Benjamin Charles Gruenberg 


Though written particularly for the 
first or second year of the high school 
or for any high-school grade, the style 
etal 


1cless 


and character of the book neve 
fitit for a vanety of uses It furnishe 
a sound basis for later studies in agricul 
ture, psyc hology, or in any Spex ialized 


branc h ot biology 


GINN AND COMPANY 





70 Fifth Ave. New York 











A New Text for College Courses 





is accurately and clearly written. 


everyday life. 


older introspective theory. 


; 


Boston 





courses in psychology are based. 


introductory course has been elementary or philosophical. 


Human Psychology 


By HOWARD C. WARREN 


Stuart Professor of Psychology, and Director of the Psychological Laboratory, 
Princeton University 


a text supplies the facts upon which the usual undergraduate 


It is adapted to introductory 


courses, as well as to the more advanced general courses where the 


The text 


The author’s meaning is constantly 
made clear by the use of illustrations from the familiar experiences ot 


The new behavior concept is here combined with the 


$2.75 Postpaid 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


New York 


Chicago 
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Bausch {3 Jomb 


BALOPTICON 


The Quality Shows on the Screen 














NSTANTLY—the perfect picture! Perfect in focus ; 
perfect in photographic quality; perfect in illumination. 
Bausch & Lomb Balopticons are therefore, perfect projec- 
tors—perfect means for visual education and entertainment. 


Write fer Catalogue 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
522 St. Paul Street ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Combined Balopticon for 


Lantern Slides and Opaque 
Objects, Price $150.00. 











